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ou might not think it from this issue’s 

letters column but putting a subtitle on 
TTA, and then changing it, has provoked 
some unexpected critical reaction. So I feel 
I should expand on the note I made in reply 
to Andrew Hook’s letter last time. Basic- 
ally, publishing horror, fantasy and sf is 
what I do. I suppose the term ‘cutting edge’ 
is open to debate, depending on what type 
of genre fiction you think is at that cutting 
edge. My personal preference (and yours 
too, I assume, since you’re reading this) is 
for a literary, subtle approach, the result of 
which can often contain little ‘pure’ fantasy 
at all, and the effect of which is much more 
profound than, say, some mindless stalk- 
and-slash drivel or some clichéd juvenility 
about beasties and ghosties. Exactly what 
you call this now predominant fiction is 
becoming an increasingly pointless debate, 
but it is, nevertheless, the main reason be- 
hind the magazine’s title. 

Anyway, the subtitle has nothing to do 
with a ‘crisis of confidence’ as put by one 
correspondent, it is simply an exercise in 
marketing. An effort to convince, for ex- 
ample, a reactionary hardcore of fantasy 
readers that TTA does contain the sort of 
fiction that they’d like. But more than that, 
the subtitle is intended to let browsing 
shoppers know what is inside the magazine. 


News 


Editorial 


When I sent TTA3 to the Andromeda Book- 
shop and told Rog that it’d sell like hot 
cakes because it had a beautiful cover, he 
said to me, “Yeah, it has a beautiful cover 
..but what’s in it?” Good point. If you’re 
selling via shops then you have to market 
your product. To think otherwise is naive. 
In this case the title ‘the third alternative’ 
alone doesn’t really give off the desired 
whiff of the fantastic. 

Having said that, I’m not totally happy 
with the new subtitle, just as I wasn’t happy 
with the ‘crossgenre’ one, and neither are a 
few others, obviously. One of TTA’s stren- 
gths is its appeal to readers who wouldn’t 
otherwise read horror or fantasy fiction, 
and so obviously I don’t want to alienate 
them. Hopefully, by now, you’re beginning 
to see the dilemma. Not a crisis of confi- 
dence, nor even a crisis of identity, it’s just 
a question of conveying that identity to 
potential readers. 

I never really saw these things as prob- 
lems until now. It’s something of a catch-22 
situation. If you want your magazine to 
grow and to succeed you have to market it 
properly, but it seems you can’t say ‘slip- 
stream’, you can’t say “crossgenre’, you can’t 
say ‘cutting edge’, and you can’t say ‘hor- 
ror’. Is it really better to say nothing at all? 
Hmm, perhaps it is... 


The Glasgow SF Writers Circle are assembling an Anthology of Scottish Speculative Fiction. The plan 
is to make it a 150 page B-format paperback, with a full-colour cover and containing 8-12 stories by 
Scottish residents. It’s sponsored, so they are planning to give it away sort of free-ish at August’s 
WoridCon in Glasgow ® The New Statesman & Society postponed the June fiction supplement due to 
lack of money: it was/is edited by Mat Coward, introduced by Andy Cox, fictioned by Nicholas 
Royle, Julie Travis, PJL Hinder, Allen Ashley, Joel Lane, David Logan, Tim Nickels = Substance, 
Paul Beardsley’s magazine of mature science fiction and fantasy, continues to make an impact: 
issue two sports a colour cover and fine fiction by Tim Nickels, Chris Kenworthy, Sue Thomason, 
Colin Davies and others. £2.50 or £9/4, payable to “Neville Barnes’, 65 Conbar Avenue, Rustington, 
West Sussex BN16 3LZ ® Chrysalis is for the poet in you: courses, workshops and one-to-one sessions 
run by Jay Ramsay, Carolyn Finlay and others. For further information send SAE to The Chrysalis 
Office, 71 Painswick Road, Cheltenham, Glos GLSO 2EX, or phone 01242 528363 / 01452 812979 = 
Welcome to my Nightmare: A Celebration of Horror Writing is a convention organised by Mike 
O'Driscoll and Steve Lockley as part of the UK Year of Literature and Writing festival. It takes 
place in Swansea, 27th-29th October. For more information see the flyer enclosed or ring Mike on 
01792 403575 = Don’t forget to mention The Third Alternative when replying to news or adverts. 


Airbabies 


Tim Nickels 


e’ve got airbabies. 
They live in the hay loft and in 
the diesel molecules of my Land 


Rover. I've seen them on August midnight 
afterglows when the heat of the day radiates 
into space: I’ve seen airbabies dance in that 
radiation. They fly into the upper atmos- 
phere, creating the electrical storms that lace 
the summer sky. They are bio-conductors: 
lightning sprites that follow the charge right 
down into the ground-and bounce away into 
the smoking cornfields, laughing. 

Airbabies. Cutebabies. Muppet-Disneyba- 
bies. Corn-bouncing sugarshit babies. Bad- 
babies: gathering under the boughs of apple 
trees and ambushing sheep. Pissbabies: doing 
it in milk churns; squealing and scratching 
into hens’ eggs to extract the foetus ghost. 


remember the island. 

They sterilised the livestock and set the 
fields afire; doused the kitchen in HP 
Sauce. They made my daughter hide under 
the bed. Smuts fell down for days like 
Pompeii. I telephoned the Ministry. They 
showered us with gelding leaflets. Inspec- 
tors watched from the sea through binocu- 
lars—checked if we were swigging the 
sheep dip. Ministry handouts: Airbabies 
-Existence and Legality to be Confirmed. 
Well. Should they be a country? Might 
locusts be a nation. May we applaud the 
infant statehood of Babybubonica? 


he cutebabies were ripping up the 
tarmac all along the causeway to the 
mainland. My wife dragged the coracle 
from the boatshed, slid it down into the 
water. Surfbabies joined hands and micro- 
waved the sea with a kissing vibration. 
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They made the sea disappear. Georgina 
toppled from forty foot onto the naked sea- 
bed; lay broken among gasping mackerel: 
the outboard and coracle like a giant whir- 
ring rusk fallen from the new babysky. 


S ue left me for the city at swealing time. 

Grey clouds darkened the stubble 
fields behind the bus station. Bits fell about 
us. “Up Pompeii,” I said, like an idiot. 

The engine of the coach belched itself 
into stinking life. She reached down from 
the steps, fluffed up my remaining hair, 
pecked my forehead. 

“Cheers, Dad. Thanks...” 

She flicked at something in her cold 
violet eye. Grunge from the coach perhaps 
or something off the burning field. 

“Thanks for everything...” She kissed me 
again but the lips didn’t quite touch. 

She strode up into the body of the bus, 
pulled out a Vogueand I was lost to her. Sue 
was in the future already. 

The vehicle pulled away. The road from 
the bus station out to the by-pass was clear 
and straight. 

And I could watch for a long time. 


S oI took up the Bluebell Farm offer. 

Bluebell was a mixed concern at 
the head of Bluebell Creek. The creek was 
barely tidal and seemingly survived for 
days without seawater. The mud stank and 
the shingle beaches were littered with dried 
weed and cuttlefish shells. 

The women had often invited me to help 
out at the farm. There were three of them: 
former media persons or art gallery super- 
visors, born to wear bib-fronts and weigh 
themselves down with past relationships. 


They’d dropped in from London some time 
ago with a battered copy of Soil & Senseand 
some shabby marijuana stalks. 

The Bluebell Girls bumped along now, 
legislation experts as all farmers had to be: 
a decade on they were legal mistresses of 
milk quotas and the seasonal workers 
scheme. The Bluebells’ touch with the nitty- 
grittys was lighter perhaps: their sheep had 
the biggest dags in the district. 

Iarrived in Maytime. 

A heatwave hit the country, silent and 
heavy. Sidney the taximan wasn’t amused 
as he drove me the four miles out of town to 
Bluebell Creek. “Bloody drought again, 
betcher life. Think they’d fix it.” 

The hedges were a blur of primrose and 
star of Bethlehem: wild garlic thrust its 
headiness through the open window of the 
Sierra. A stray hop tendril lashed the wind- 
screen. 

“Bloody summer...” Sidney grunted. 

He had been very kind to Sue and me 
after Georgina died. He used to run a small 
B&B by the bus station but divorce and the 
business rate had forced him to get mobile. 
He wasn’t a summer person. “...But the 
town needs it: coachloads of pensioners, 
teenagers getting arseholed. Yah, hooray, 
bleeding summer...” 

We reached the summit of the final hill 
before the descent down to the farm. The 
estuary stretched out in a desert of grey 
mud. A small stream glinted down the 
centre of Bluebell Creek. 

The stream, the river, the sea 1 thought 
drowsily. The ancient metaphor; the glib 
pattern of life. I had a brief flash of 
rushing outgoing tides and dry-drowning 
fish. 

We cruised into the farmyard, pulled up 
by a heap of sour milk churns. A goose 
hopped out of a dustbin and honked at us. 
Sidney stayed behind the wheel resting his 
legs while airbabies opened the Sierra’s 
boot from the inside and helped me with 
the luggage. 


t was good to be among the women again. 
It was like an end to anger. 


When Id first met the Bluebells they 
exuded a bluff petulance; perhaps a fear- 
reaction to the countryside. They had cer- 
tainly choked at the nursery name of their 
new enterprise. Muriel, a no-nonsense New 
Englander, had scanned parish records in 
vain for any ancient alternative. 

The women were more settled these days. 
The angry posters were still there but 
fading now on the door of the outside loo. 
Commitment to the planet had been com- 
muted to a caring practicality on a much 
more local level. They smiled quite openly. 

I was shoved into the outhouse with a 
camp bed and the goose for company. The 
goose farted: it was a revelation. 

On the second day, Mo got grumped out 
with Francie and Muriel and took her fluo- 
rescent tent up to Top Field by the main 
road. We could see the tent from the kit- 
chen table like a bright piece of fruit. Fran- 
cie sulked as well, making finger patterns 
in her porridge. Muriel gave me small (but 
open) smiles. “It’s all right, Steve, it’s all 
right...” 

T hiked up to Mo’s tent at lunchtime and 
asked if there was anything she wanted. 
She said there wasn’t and if there was, her 
fucking airbabies would do it for her. Mo 
was in her forties, foul-mouthed but char- 
ming. She peered up at me from behind the 
tent flap on that hot afternoon. Her crop- 
ped head was as brown and weathered as a 
nut. She looked at me very carefully and I 
knew she was sorry. 

I wandered around to the head of the 
valley before working my way back down 
along the stream. The trickle was bordered 
by beautiful cherry blossom, pink and 
cream escapees from some lost mansion 
house. An airbaby watched me from a top- 
most bough. It was young, gilled and semi- 
sighted. I almost caught a smile before the 
baby zimmered into invisibility: probably 
relocating to the autumn when the cherries 
would be ripe. 

Francie had the tractor out by the time I 
got back. It had an air of Dig for Victory 
and land girls about it: there were even 
black-out slits on the headlamps. 


“Yo Silve-e-r...” yodelled Francie to the 
tractor, attempting to fire the old Perkins 
back into life. There was a brief stirring of 
far-within mechanics. 

Francie used to run an art gallery. She 
wore her prized Balinese wicker hat and 
earrings tat clung to her like technicolour 
crustacea. “I’m sorry, Steven. About Mo, I 
mean.” She clenched her small face, letting 
the lines squirm out of her with a sort of 
bitter triumph. “It’s a woman’s thing.” 

Francie had always been a little more 
distant to me than the others: Mo or Muriel 
wouldn’t have said anything; wouldn’t have 
needed to. Francie had joined the enter- 
prise last. She was the youngest and—after 
all these years—still the doubter. 

“T saw her. She’s fine.” I was awkward. It 
needn’t have been like that. 

“Well, I'll leave you with old Bessie then. 
Bessie the Tractor.” 

If a thing didn’t need saying Francie 
would say it anyway. 


waved Muriel and Francie goodbye as 
they cycled up the lane into town. 

I was lucky in finding a good load of 
spares, oily-ragged under my bed in the 
outhouse. The points weren’t too bad but 
the clutch cylinders needed some work and 
the rear tyres were mosaicked like a dried- 
up reservoir. 

As I worked, I became aware of a cons- 
tant peripheral presence; distant bees or far 
off hills, heat-hazed. 

They were watching me. 

Airbabies were watching me. They were 
all around. Just waiting for me to call on 
them: bright flyers, smug helpers. 

A low hum: imagination or sugar babies? 
Very darkly downpitched, crawling out of 
the creeks and sky like honey. The sound 
touched the window of the farmhouse, 
buzzing the panes and exciting their mole- 
cules. 

Seagulls seemed to drop like slow heavy 
paper and the creek loosed up its mud and 
water to meet them. A coracle sliced 
through the thickness like a flying saucer, a 
rusk thrown from a high chair... 
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“Steady, chum.” 

It was nothing. The babies had been play- 
ing: teasing me for working all afternoon 
and not allowing them to help. The seagulls 
rushed away from the mudflats with sharp 
cries. 

“Steady, chum...” 

The man had my arm, pulling me up 
from the ground. 

“Slingsby. Max Slingsby’s the name.” He 
pronounced it ‘Mex’ like the Mex in 
Mexico. 

He seemed embarrassed by physical con- 
tact and once he’d helped, retreated to the 
other side of the tractor. 

He was a slight figure, somewhere in the 
fifties, wiry like Fred Astaire. A fussily 
waxed moustache below hawkish features; 
clear blue eyes nestling like unhappy rock 
pools. His appearance was quite singular, 
timeless even. 

“You had a bit of a turn, old man. Fancy a 
gasper? I get Waverley in Oxford Street to 
make these up for me.” 

He leaned over the top of the tractor with 
a silver case. Astoundingly, each cigarette 
was monogrammed Waverley & Son, 
London. 1 shook my head and he returned 
the case to a blazer pocket, carefully brush- 
ing back the tie of some long-disbanded 
regiment. 

I sat on the tool box, talked up to him. 
“Steven Trefula. Steve. Thanks. It must be 
the heat... You know...” 

“Yes,” he said. 

Max turned and moved abruptly through 
the broken fencing onto the beach: I got up 
and followed him down to the shoreline. A 
couple of herons were poking around in the 
barely moist mud. Their movements, ele- 
gant and deliberate, were not unlike those 
of Max Slingsby. 

“Came down on the off chance, Trefula. 
Knew the girls from way back. Well, Mau- 
reen actually.” 

“Mo, you mean?” 

“Mo, Maureen, Mrs Slingsby—take your 
pick.” His reply was light enough—but not 
so light as to encourage further investi- 
gation. 


The herons, suddenly nervous, stretched 
their wings and disappeared into the buz- 
zing trees. 

“Know anything about tractors, Max?” 

“A touch, I fancy. I learnt quite a lot in 
the Corps.” 

He pronounced the word like a dead 
body. 


f engineers had oily thumbs then Max 
Slingsby had a whole handful. 

“Call me Doctor Max,” he murmured, 
inserting his frighteningly thin arms into 
the engine compartment. He urged me to 
assume the nurse’s role, selecting tools and 
widgets—even wiping his brow with a dish- 
cloth in the latter stages. 

Max was a good team player: he needn’t 
have involved me. He gave little grunts and 
all the while soothed to the tractor: “There, 
there, old girl—we’ll soon have you better...” 
as if the machine were an ailing child. Yet 
Slingsby’s cooing held not a scrap of pat- 
ronisation: it was as if it were the meeting 
of two equals — one of whom, quite by 
chance, possessed the screwdriver. 

Isurveyed the countryside and creek. All 
was quiet now. Far out I could see a tide of 
sorts inching across the mud. But the air- 
babies had retreated, gone amongst their 
secret places where men and women never 
went. 

“Right, old man, give the girl a wind-up.” 

Bessie—charmingly—had a manual crank 
handle beneath the slitted headlamps. I 
took up position while Slingsby swung onto 
the driving seat. 

“Slowly, Trefula. Gently now...” 

I rocked the handle to and fro as he tried 
to find neutral. The crank suddenly swung 
more easily and Slingsby gave a snort of 
minor triumph. “That’s the lad! Thirty 
years in reverse gear can’t have done the 
poor love any good. Right. Welly time!” He 
stuck his arm into the air and whirled it 
like a helicopter blade. 

I corresponded with a 360° crank. Bessie 
gave a sort of stammer. 

“Welly, boy,” Slingsby almost whispered 
witha sly smile. 


I started to turn the handle. The tractor 
suddenly caught with a roar. My shoulder 
wrenched and I found myself being flung 
across the farmyard. 

Slingsby whooped like a dog and chuck- 
ed in a gear that took the cracked rear 
wheels six inches off the ground. The 
tractor lurched forward and disappeared 
up the lane. I could just make out the over- 
grown hedgerows swaying up the hill, 
marking the tractor’s progress: but Bessie’s 
coughs and Slingsby’s whoops would have 
been sufficient. 

My shoulder had been dislocated. 

I managed to stand up without fainting. 
It had happened before; I felt quite calm. 
Last time around a burly rugby referee had 
put things to rights with a startling half- 
time counter-wrench. But now I was alone. 
Muriel and Francie were in town; Mo sat 
glaring out of her tent in Top Field. 

I wandered about, beginning to sob a bit 
and feeling that lazy bile-rush in the lower 
throat. I wasn’t close to death but it hurt 
like bloody hell. 

The dustbin clattered: I wasn’t alone 
after all. The goose honked away into the 
cowshed. 

An airbaby peeped out at me from the 
bin. The jelly-fin arms were moving about 
above its head as if they were courting each 
other. The airbaby rose out a little further, 
revealing its slow grin of smuggery. 

My shoulder buzzed. 

The airbaby smiled. 

Icame closer. 


#Se sorry, old chum. I do feel like a 
complete arse. I really had no idea.” 
Slingsby favoured me with a brief show of 
teeth between moustache and brandy glass. 
“Leaving a feller like that... But, I say, we 
got the old girl up and running didn’t we...” 

“T think you’re great—the Goddamn pair 
of you.” Muriel stood up and cleared the 
supper things. “Ill leave the crap here on 
the draining board. You can wash-up now 
or in the morning. No big deal for The 
Fabulous Tractor Brothers...” Muriel gave 
mea kindly wink and disappeared upstairs. 
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Francie followed Muriel. “Well done, 
Steve,” she murmured, brushing past me. 
She almost didn’t walk too slowly. 

Slingsby made to move. “Well, time I 
turned in. What about you, Mrs S?” 

Mo had a sleeping bag stuffed under her 
chair—all ready for a return to the tent if 
need be. She looked at him through half- 
closed lids. “Turned into what, Max? A ten 
pound note? I’m going to check out the 
cowshed.” 

The Fabulous Tractor Brothers were 
suddenly alone. 

“They fixed your shoulder then.” 

“Yes. It’s pretty good. Aches a bit. Like it 
did when I buggered it up before.” 

“Rugger player?” 

“Mmm...” 

“Prop forward, of course.” 

Ismiled. 

Muriel and Francie could be heard over- 
head, the old timbers sighing to their foot- 
steps, the ancient air carrying muffled 
voices debating the latest demand from the 
Min of Ag. 

“You’re an airbaby, aren’t you, Max.” 

Max examined the brandy bottle. A full 
moon had risen over Top Field. Small 
shapes flew across the face of her. 

“Maybe. We don’t always know.” He 
looked right at me then, his blue rock pools 
suddenly de-colourising, his face seeming 
to fade away into a dim vibrating light... 

He said: “How do you know you’re a 
human being?” 

I grunted, refusing again one of his 
cigarettes. 

“Look.” He thrust the silver case back 
into his blazer, slipped the blazer off, 
tossed it over a chair, began to unbutton his 
trousers. 

He stood before me in the moonlight, a 
pair of comically baggy Y-fronts hanging 
from a torture-thin body. He glowed quiet- 
ly like a night-storage heater; like some- 
thing that had found its ambience, its de- 
sires—and desired no more. 

Tears were pouring down his face as I 
helped him back into his clothes and tied 
his shoe laces. And he tried to help me: 
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unbuttoning and rebuttoning my shirt, 
brushing my hair with his fingers. Trying 
to be like one of them. He was a great fussy 
bird. I managed to settle him into a chair 
with the brandy bottle. 

I turned at the door and he raised his 
glass. 

“Thanks, old chum,” he said. 


uriel was standing in the darkened 
hallway. 

“Hi honey—just checking I turned the 
light off.” 

“The light’s off, Muriel.” 

She was a paleness peering at the wall. 
“Just checking the switch. No good looking 
at the light. You’ve got to look at the switch 
as well...” 


he cowshed was warm and rustling, a 

stink that stung the nostrils and sweet- 
ened the heart. Mo sat at the far end in the 
near-darkness. The only light came from 
the dozen or so airbabies that floated about 
the cattle like large lambent snowflakes: 
they purred and worked the hairy heads 
into cowlicks. 

An airbaby lay in Mo’s lap, warbling to 
her, rubbing her face gently with its gelati- 
nous fingerlets. Mo looked up at me like a 
child. 

“He’s not Max. Is he.” 

I leaned down and kissed her forehead. 
The airbaby brushed me with its glowing 
stubs, the warmth rising up my arm to 
soothe my aching shoulder. 


he herons were calling as I tripped 
across the farmyard. 

Georgina came to me as I lay on the bed 
in the outhouse. In the moonlight, I saw my 
wife wearing the blue overalls that she 
always wore; that she had worn on the last 
day of her life. She came close, her dark 
hair falling in a smother across my nostrils. 
It smelt of sea water. It smelt greasy; it 
smelt like faintly burnt hair. I couldn’t 
quite see her eyes: memory told me they 
were there. “Don’t worry,” she said. “Keep 
trying the Coastguard. Is there enough oil 


in the fuel tank?” Sand jammed her finger- 
nails. “How do you know you’re a human 
being?” She grew a seaweed moustache like 
Max Slingsby: it scratched my cheek, trying 
to burrow into my body. And I realised that 
it was bloody Francie, rasping me with her 
earrings, rubbing her small, hairless, night- 
storage body all over me. 

The vibration from the window panes 
drowned out the herons. 


pte early—earlier than farmyard early— 
and dressed quickly in the greyness. I for- 
aged around for my things, plunged them 
into supermarket bags, maybe crunched an 
earring underfoot. 

Ispent some time in London. I sought out 
Sue, trying not to embarrass her with her 
college friends. I stayed at the YMCA with 
my plastic bags; spent days in the launder- 
ette and library, nights in pub corners. 

Some evenings I managed to spend with 
my daughter: cinemas, Italian restaurants... 
She had a boyfriend called Wedge who was 
a government clerk and could make slip- 
pers out of paper napkins. I told Wedge 
about the airbabies but he didn’t believe 
me. He was a funny man, a good sort of 
man. Officially they didn’t exist, he said. 
Barely anyone in the capital had heard of 
them. Some sub-committee at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was looking into it, 
like they had sub-committees looking into 
slurry pollution and the Colorado beetle. 
He gave me some telephone numbers, a 
couple of names. He apologised that he 
couldn’t do more. He bought me another 
drink and talked about football. 

I tried a number. It seemed vaguely fami- 
liar: maybe Id tried it before from the is- 
land. I got through quite easily to someone 
senior who didn’t even pretend to make a 
secret non-song and dance about it. I was 
the bearer of unspectacular news that they 
were already aware of. I received the small 
child treatment. “... Yes, we’re looking into 
it, Mr Trefula. But you hear a lot about 
these sort of things at this time of year. 
Parliament’s out... You know, crop circles 
and all that...” 


Sue and Wedge went to Greece for a fort- 
night and I did some flat-sitting for them. I 
got into the habit of scanning all the news 
media; papers from cover to cover; Ceefax 
and Oracle to their remotest page numbers. 
Airbabies were not news. They were noth- 
ing. I imagined the Airbaby sub-committee 
wrestling with their bottled water and 
blank sheets of paper. 

I left before the kids came back, deposi- 
ting the key with a neighbour. I took the 
train, peering out into the unknown coun- 
tryside. It was raining. An August rain that 
smudged the carriage windows with warm 
brown water. The train passed over Salis- 
bury Plain with its chalk brush stokes. We 
went through tunnels burrowed into red- 
rust soil: emerged behind a shingle beach, a 
seaside station whirring by. A signal clank- 
ed up as we sped on. The sun shone off the 
water. An airbaby with floppy ears swung 
from the signal box and waved to me. 


he taxi didn’t take me to the farm. I 

asked Sidney to drive to the cliffs; up 
amongst the weather stations and gorse 
bushes. 

The rain had stopped, or had never 
started here. The day was bright. Down be- 
low, beach-crashed by breakers, was Outer 
Faith with its scatter of cottages and barns. 
Istrode to the rocky edge, leaving Sidney in 
the National Trust carpark. 

Across the wide shimmering expanse of 
bay was the island. Barely discernible, the 
broken causeway umbilicaled itself into the 
mainland. I knew there were lights at night 
now—and only some had been placed by 
Trinity House. 

I tried to make out my old farm but the 
ruin was lost in the smudge of distance. 

Memory told me it was there. 

Sidney was snoring loudly in the back 
seat when I returned to the car. I sat in 
front and waited as Sidney’s airbabies 
slipped from their quiet places into the 
engine and transmission systems. The taxi 
sparked into life. We bowled down the 
lanes. An airbaby danced about on the 
wheel, steering with its feet. 


Iclosed my eyes. 
Memory told me it was there. 


was roused by the gorgeous stink of wild 

garlic. We were still in the lanes — our 
progress halted by a herd of sheep. They 
milled about, savaging at the hedgerows, 
regarding us with their sham group tele- 
pathy. The airbabies chortled quietly, float- 
ing about the herd like benign and bloated 
ticks. I slipped out of the Sierra, wandered 
back up the lane. 

I found a gate and clambered over it, 
close to the hinges. I was in Top Field. Mo’s 
tent lay a few yards to my right; Bluebell 
Valley sailed away to turn into the yard and 
house and mud. 

I could see movement down at the farm. 
A slow and graceful waltz. It was like the 
farm was preparing to leave the planet. Bits 
had left already. 

I peered into Mo’s tent. She was in there. 
Airbabies were helping her out of her body. 

I rushed down the valley, falling and 
slipping. 

The airbabies were de-building the farm- 
house. Worn and ancient slates were left 
carefully on one side: the roof timbers had 
been stacked neater than a lumber yard; 
bricks of dressed stone lay about in orderly 
piles. Demolition-babies were presently 
engaged on the internal walls. Muriel and 
Francie sat in a kitchen awash with vertical 
sunshine. They looked like something from 
a silent film, renowned as silent films were 
for outdoor-indoor sets. 

Muriel looked up from toast and 
marmalade. 

“Late breakfast, honey. We saved you 
some. Come and sit down—there’s still a 
seat left. Have a good trip?” 

I entered through the wall. I looked at 
Francie. “Is Max about?” 

She gave one of her tiny reluctant grins. 
Even in the brightness of day I could see 
her teeth glowing. “On the beach, Steve. 
Steve...” 

I walked around the building. The air 
was full of whispered laughterings. I pass- 
ed through the broken fencing onto the 
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shingle. The goose was wandering about, 
coughing on cuttlefish shells. The tide was 
in and the inlet stank. Max Slingsby sat on 
a pyjama-striped deckchair, his shoes mere 
inches from the foetid waters. 

“Hello, old man.” He half-raised his 
panama. “I’ve missed you.” 

An airbaby—a sort of crocodile cherub 
—soared down and took the hat from him, 
giggling off beyond the trees. 

It stayed there and watched us. Waiting. 

Max laughed. “They’ve got to learn, you 
know. They’ve got to find out about every- 
thing.” 

Pieces of motorcar began to explode into 
the water fifty yards offshore; the front 
bumper fell out of a clear sky and caught on 
a mud spit. The familiar TAXI sign came 
last, rippling like a sycamore seed-pod. 

“Looks like rain, chum.” He flourished 
the silver case. “It’s easy you know, easier 
than you think.” 

I remembered him standing in the kit- 
chen, scared and glowing. 

Surprising myself, I took one of Max 
Slingsby’s cigarettes, thrust my face to- 
wards his lighter. 

“Good lad.” 

I inhaled deeply. I abruptly sat on the 
beach, feeling faint and realising that I'd 
probably last had a fag when I was ten years 
old. 

The airbaby hung above me like a soft 
chandelier in a panama hat. I thought about 
Muriel and the light: the difference be- 
tween seeing and knowing... 

The airbaby was waiting. It was waiting 
to dive down my throat: to follow the smoke 
into my lungs, divulging itself to all the 
tiny blood vessels. I would never see it again 
but memory would tell me it was there. 

I lay on the beach with my mouth open. 


Tim Nickels runs a hotel in Devon, which 
has recently undergone some roofing adjust- 
ments (“the open house surgery has relapsed 
into triple-bypass sewerage”). He is also very 
actively involved in local amateur dramatics. 
Recent writing credits include Substance. 





Do you know this man? 


Mat Coward 


T he body they’d found had been in the 
ground for twenty-one years—exactly 
twenty-one years: they could tell this 
from various documents found in the dead 
guy’s wallet. Police were treating the death 
as suspicious. 

Nigel opened a can of beer, and thought 
about his ex-wife. Twenty-one years ago he 
hadn’t even met her. Oh no, wait a minute. 
Yeah, he had, he’d just about met her. Exact- 
ly twenty-one years ago, that’s autumn °74. 
He met Caroline that summer, didn’t he? 

The beer tasted flat. Shit, he’d bought the 
wrong stuff again, that draught-in-a-can 
stuff that you had to put into a glass before 
you drank it. Otherwise it tasted flat. Damn. 
He got a glass, and poured the rest into it. 

It was still flat. He could ring her. She 
wasn’t with anyone, as far as he knew, she 
definitely hadn’t left him for someone else, 
maybe she’d be glad to hear from him. May- 
be she was as bored as he was. 

The TV was showing a sort of identikit, an 
artist’s impression of the deceased, only it 
was just clothes. They hadn’t worked up the 
face yet, but they could tell what sort of 
clothes the guy had been wearing when he 
got killed. Like an identikit of a ghost. 

Nigel laughed. Chuckled, anyway. Yeah, I 
used to have a shirt like that! Purple, those 
stupid lapels. Big buttons. Like the singer 
from Mud or something. Was that really 
fashionable back then? Probably not. As far 
as he could remember, he’d never chimed 
with a fashion in his life. Didn’t have it any 
more, that awful shirt. What happened to it— 
Oxfam? Dustbin? Probably his mum cut it up 
for dusters. Yeah, that’d be it: purple, poly- 
ester dusters, with poncey buttons all over 
them. Trousers like that, too. Just like that, in 
fact. We all did, presumably, must have done. 
Terrible trousers. Worse than the shirt. 
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Still chuckling—amused, because he’d just 
asked himself, “Who’d be seen dead in 
trousers like those?”—he muted the TV and 
picked up the phone. 

“Caroline? Good, you're still on the same 
number. I looked you up, but those direc- 
tories, you know, they go out of date as soon 
as they’re printed.” He paused, listened. “It’s 
Nigel. How you doing, anyway?” 

Caroline didn’t sound too pleased to hear 
from him. In fact she didn’t sound anything, 
total silence, but Nigel had thought about 
this for a while, he was determined not to get 
the message. 

“I was thinking about the past tonight.” 
He took another swig of the flat beer. By 
now, it’d been standing long enough, it would 
have been flat anyway. That thought made it 
almost drinkable. 

“Yeah, well,” said Caroline, sounding real- 
ly tired. 

“T mean, I’ve left you alone now for...what? 
Three years, more? So I thought maybe you’d 
like to come over. Old times, that sort of 
thing. I’ve got a chicken in the freezer.” He 
hadn’t as it happened — hadn’t even got a 
freezer as far as he could remember — but it 
sounded right. Hospitable. 

“I don’t think so, Nigel. I mean, Jesus, this 
is a weird phone call even by your standards.” 

“Also,” said Nigel, pausing to finish off 
the flat beer, “I’ve been reading up all about 
that relationship stuff. You know, books and 
magazines. You were right, you know. I never 
did give you enough attention.” 

“T never said that, Nigel.” 

“Yeah, you did. That was why we split up, 
remember? I was too selfish, I never—” 

“T never said that, Nigel. Look, I’m going 
to hang up. There’s no point in this, and I 
don’t want to see you. OK? But I never said 
you didn’t pay me enough attention. What I 


would have said, if I’d said anything, which I 
didn’t because I knew there was no point 
talking to you, but if I had said anything it 
would have been: Nigel, you don’t pay 
enough attention to yourself.” 

Nigel sniffed. “What, hygiene?” He’d 
heard about hygiene on those relationship 
TV shows, and how men wickedly neglected 
it in order to make their women unhappy. “If 
you want me to wash more, that’s no 
problem.” 

“No, Christ, not hygiene. I mean...you’re 
just not interested in yourself. You never 
looked inside, you never wondered about 
yourself, you never worried about what you 
were doing, what you were going to do, 
whether you’d live or die, starve or prosper. 
It was always like you were just a lodger in 
yourself, you know? Just a tenant. Wouldn’t 
be there long, so you didn’t even bother to 
memorise the postcode. Just passing thro- 
ugh. Like you were paying rent on your own 
identity.” 

That completely puzzled Nigel; didn’t 
have any idea what she was on about, so he 
hung up before she did. If he smelled so bad, 
how come she’d stuck with him for all that 
time? Fifteen years, or whatever? 


week later he was watching the same TV 

show, and drinking another can of the 
same flat beer that he’d bought by the same 
mistake in the same supermarket. 

Still chuckling. “Shit, yeah, I used to wear 
my hair like that. Just like that. Looks like 
crap.” They were beginning to fill in the 
details now. Still no identification, but they 
were beginning to fill in the face, there on 
the screen. 

So of course, Nigel was thinking about the 
past again, for maybe the second time in — 
what, forever? He didn’t recognise nostalgia, 
never experienced it before, but that’s what it 
was. He was feeling—what’s that word? Re- 
gretful, that was it. Yeah, that was probably 
it. He was thinking about twenty-one years 
ago, about first meeting Caroline and how 
much he’d liked her, and how attractive she’d 
been, and how good it had been being with 
her all those years. 

Weird, the stuff that comes into your head 
that you never even knew was there. 


That face, that murdered guy’s face, was 
really starting to come together now. Twen- 
ty-one years ago, sure, but you could see 
what he must have looked like. Somebody 
would remember, thought Nigel, surely? 
Somebody would still give a shit. Bound to. 
Good-looking kid like that. 

Definitely a murder now, the police said. 
They could say that for sure now, definitely 
done-in by persons unknown. Extreme vio- 
lence; the work of a maniac. 

And suddenly Nigel thought maybe he 
understood something. Relationship stuff, 
all that crap, something came together in his 
head and he understood about him and Caro- 
line at least a little. 

He picked up the phone, checked the 
number, dialled. He’d tell her what he’d been 
thinking, about the past, about how happy 
he’d been when she went out with him that 
first time, lovely young girl, changing out of 
her uniform in the school bogs, meeting him 
at that cafe. How happy he’d been that she 
kept on going out with him, married him, 
stayed with him for all those years. 

He understood something now: he’d say to 
her—Caroline, you were the only thing keep- 
ing me alive all those years. 

Took another flat swig, hadn’t even both- 
ered with a glass this time, not even after 
he’d discovered his mistake, and he thought, 
“Yeah, I used to have a face like that! Just like 
that, in fact.” 

But when he dialled her number all he got 
was: The number you have dialled has not 
been recognised, please check and dial again. 
The number you have dialled has not- 

Which pissed him off, because he’d want- 
ed to say to her, “You watching TV right now, 
Caroline? That guy on the screen, that guy 
that was murdered twenty-one years ago and 
lay undiscovered all this time in that quarry 
near where we used to go? You seeing that?” 

He’d wanted to say to her, “That’s me, isn’t 
it?” But all he got was: please check and dial 
again. 


Mat Coward is a freelance writer whose work 
appears in numerous anthologies and maga- 
zines including The New Statesman & Society, 
for which he writes a weekly column and edits 
the occasional slipstream fiction supplement. 
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In person 


Gwyneth Hughes 


going for so long, ever since I was a child, 

really, and my uncle had brought home a 
French doll for me from a trip abroad. Her 
name was Chantal. It was printed on a tag 
tied to her wrist. When I struggled to master 
the proper French pronunciation my mother 
suggested I give her a different name, some- 
thing Anglophone, but I stuck to Chantal, 
saying it with a slow application that made it 
seem as exotic as the creature herself. 

You could tell at a glance that she was 
foreign. Her porcelain cheeks were far too 
pale, and her mouth was set in a petulant 
pucker. Her eyes were huge and brown 
under thin circumflex eyebrows, and her 
rough-grained hair hung straight and black 
over narrow cloth shoulders. The burlap 
skin of her torso extended as far as her 
elbows and knees, articulated into porcelain 
arms and hands, calves and feet. Her lace 
and velvet garment could not be removed, 
nor could her flat felt shoes. My uncle 
expected me to put her on a shelf in my 
room as a decoration. Instead, Chantal be- 
came for years my favourite toy, a constant 
companion. 

When I grew too old to play with dolls, my 
mother put her into a box of donations to the 
poor, but quite by chance I caught a glimpse 
of her faded mauve skirt and pulled her out 
as a unique souvenir conserved from child- 
hood. 

She became a sort of mascot. I took her 
with me to college and propped her up on 
the edge of a shelf of textbooks where her 
dark eyes glistened in the light of my desk 
lamp. Jokingly I’d tell my friends that it was 
actually Chantal who passed the university 
exams in my place. And with honours. 


| t was my first trip to Paris. ’d dreamed of 
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I didn’t want to be considered an eccen- 
tric, however, and after college packed her 
away in my parents’ attic and furnished my 
young career-woman apartment in a con- 
ventional manner. However, before leaving 
on my first European vacation, I rummaged 
through old belongings for vocabulary note- 
books in French and Italian, and when I 
came across Chantal again, it seemed appro- 
priate to include her in the trip. 

Unpacking in a rather dingy Parisian 
hotel room, I again propped her on an empty 
bookshelf opposite a window and playfully 
pretended she could see the Latin Quarter 
rooftops from her perch. 

Then I became a full-time tourist. Equip- 
ped with camera, guide book and pocket 
dictionary, I crisscrossed the city with my 
customary diligence. From the hills of 
Montmartre to the dales of the Parc Mont- 
souris, from the Chateau de Vincennes to 
the Arc de Triomphe, I did Paris. And the 
day Notre Dame was marked in my agenda, 
Isaw the real Chantal. 

Not in the flesh and blood, but in a 
charcoal drawing. A portrait propped on the 
easel of one of the many sidewalk artists 
who set up shop on the paved parvis in front 
of the cathedral. It was Chantal, all right. No 
doubt about it. 

The bearded artist pretended not to 
understand my garbled request to buy the 
finished picture. He kept trying to get me to 
sit down and pose for a sketch of myself. 
When he did finally acknowledge my desire 
to buy the portrait of another woman, he 
shook his head, tapped his chest to reinforce 
the statement that it was his own personal 
property, but explained with broad gestures 
that he could make a copy of it for me. 


So I visited the gloomy vaults of Notre 
Dame for an hour and, upon returning to the 
pavement stall, found a second portrait of 
my doll waiting for me. The likeness wasn’t 
as perfect as in the original drawing, but it 
was still her face. The artist rolled the sheet 
of paper into a cylinder, and when I held out 
my bill to pay, he asked my name. 

“Chantal,” I replied, without a second’s 
hesitation. 

“That’s French,” he said, surprised. 

“My grandmother was French,” I lied. 
“And you? What’s your name?” 

“Thierry,” he answered. 

I smiled, took my change and cardboard 
tube, and turned for home. 

As soon as J arrived in my hotel room, I 
unrolled the portrait and thumbtacked it to 
the wall above a chest of drawers, where 
Chantal could see it easily from her book- 
shelf platform. “Look, Chantal,” I pro- 
claimed in a loud voice. “Look what I found. 
Isn’t that something!” 

The next morning when I awoke, the 
portrait was lying crumpled and torn on the 
floor. Tears of resentment pricked my eye- 
lids as I smoothed it out and rolled it up 
again to put the cylinder behind a pile of 
garments in the closet. 

I didn’t give the doll on the bookcase a 
single glance as I dressed, ate, put the break- 
fast tray on the floor of the corridor, and 
pulled the door shut behind me. 

After visiting the Louvre, I took the bus- 
boat along the Seine and found myself dis- 
embarking on a wharf opposite the ornate 
facade of the rear vicarage of Notre Dame. I 
strolled up the uneven stone steps and across 
the bridge to the parvis area. Thierry was 
still there. So was the original portrait of 
Chantal. He recognised me in the crowd of 
onlookers and smiled. 

“Hello, Chantal,’ he said, and several 
people turned to glance at me benignly. 

“Bonjour,” I replied, glad my foreign 
accent didn’t ring too clearly through the 
sound of two syllables. 

“Do you want another copy of your 
friend?” asked Thierry, with a facetious 
laugh. 


The people looked at me again, this time 
with expressions of curiosity and suspicion, 
and I suddenly loathed the snide, bearded 
painter who was humiliating me in public. I 
shook my head and walked away. 

It was then that I saw her in the crowd on 
the other side of the square. Her black hair, 
long and coarse, hung straight down her 
back over the lace collar and velvet bodice 
of a faded lilac dress. Her skin was deathly 
white, her red lips pursed in a disgruntled 
pout, her plucked eyebrows raised disdain- 
fully. I caught only a glimpse of her face as 
she glanced over her shoulder before step- 
ping off the curb and crossing a narrow 
street. By the time I pushed my way to the 
place she had stood, she was no longer any- 
where in sight. 

Behind the sinister walls of the century- 
old hospital building on the corner was the 
Flower Market. I somehow hoped Id find 
her there and spent two hours zigzagging 
through its green, humid aisles in her pur- 
suit. But I saw no sign of her and so finally 
went back to my room. 

My doll had fallen from the bookcase in 
my absence and broken her porcelain head. I 
picked up her limp body and looked inside 
the hollow of her skull. Not too hard to 
repair, I thought, fitting the dome of hair 
back over the jagged forehead. “A little 
glue, Chantal, and you'll be as good as new.” 
I put the mutilated doll and her severed 
crown into the closet behind a pile of 
clothes and went to bed. 

The next morning, I returned to Notre 
Dame. The square was almost empty of 
tourists at this early hour. I sat on a bench in 
the sun, breaking peanut shells, crunching 
half the kernels myself, tossing the other 
half to a flock of hungry pigeons at my feet. 

Little by little, as the hours passed, more 
cars began to circulate at the periphery, 
more visitors thronged to the cobblestone 
area. When I saw Chantal on the other side 
of the street in front of the hospital, I let out 
a cry and leapt up, sending the pigeons into 
noisy flight overhead. 

With my camera flopping on its strap 
from one shoulder, my large, full bag 
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flapping open against my other thigh, I 
awkwardly ran between groups of people, 
shouting her name, not stopping to look 
behind me when I reached the curb. 

The car sent me plunging forward to land 
in the opposite gutter, my camera under my 
forehead where its impact fractured my 
skull. 

Although I was lying in front of the 
hospital entrance, they had to wait for the 
police report before they could move me. 

A crowd assembled in silent fascination, 
everyone craning his head to get a better 
look at my body sprawled motionless among 
the scattered belongings from my handbag. 

When Thierry came down the street past 
the Flower Market, he had a hard time 
pushing himself and his equipment through 
the throng of bystanders in order to cross 
the parvis and set up his business for the 
afternoon. He heard the police car siren to 
the scene of the accident, heard the crowd 
being dispersed, and the spectators again 
begin to mill around the portraits he placed 
on the ground, the easel, and the iron railing 
behind him. 

A young woman approached him, one 
who looked exactly like a portrait he had 
copied for a woman tourist two days before. 

The girl’s brown eyes scrutinised the 
drawing of herself. “I never posed for that,” 
she snapped in a shrill voice. “Who was the 
model?” 

“A doll my sister had when I was a kid,” 
Thierry replied. “Ill sell you the portrait if 
you want.” 

“How much?” was the girl’s sharp 
response. 

When Thierry told her the modest price, 
she put her pale hand into the velvet pocket 
of her dress and pulled out a few coins that 
she dropped haughtily into his open palm. 
Then she took the charcoal drawing from 
the easel and slowly, methodically, tore it to 
shreds before the astonished eyes of the 
strollers nearby. 

I watched her from my vantage point in 
the air overhead. 

“What’s your name?” Thierry asked, as 
the girl stuffed the crumpled strips of paper 
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into a refuse bin fastened to the bars of the 
fence. 

“That’s none of your business,” the girl 
replied. “Why do you ask?” 

“T don’t know. For some reason, I thought 
it was Chantal. That was the name attached 
to a wrist tag on the doll my sister had.” 

“Then your sister called her doll 
Chantal?” 

“No. She wanted something more exotic. 
She changed it to Mathilda.” 

“Mathilda’s nice. That’s my name too.” 

Mathilda turned on her flat, black shoes 
and walked across the bridge in the direc- 
tion of my hotel. I supposed that was where 
she was headed. I couldn’t follow her to find 
out. My spirit was still anchored to the body 
the doctors were now cautiously lifting 
from the gutter down below. 

I didn’t die. They managed to glue my 
head together and send me back across the 
ocean to my homeland. All my belongings 
followed me by freight. Nothing was miss- 
ing, as far as Mother could tell, except that 
old, tattered doll I'd insisted on taking along. 

“Isn’t that strange? Why would anyone 
steal a shabby old toy like that? It was of no 
value whatsoever other than sentimental.” 

I didn’t answer. I don’t speak to my 
mother anymore. Not to her nor to anyone 
else. I’m sure I could if I wanted to, but I 
simply have nothing to say. Not even to the 
psychotherapist who comes in once a day 
for reeducation. He knows I could speak, 
too, if I wanted to. But why bother? I’m 
happy to just sit here on my shelf and watch 
the world go by beyond the window. 

The bearded psychotherapist knows as 
well as I do that I could get up, walk out, and 
reintegrate a human network, with nobody 
even having noticed my absence. I could 
hide the scars across my forehead from 
inquisitive eyes by wearing my hair in bangs 
over my brow. 

But I have to wait for Mathilda to come 
back for that. She’s the only person I'll ever 
allow to cut my hair. So, until she returns, 
Ill sit where she left me and wait. What else 
can a doll do when the little girl who gives 
her life grows up? a 





The outpost 
James Miller 


“What we do in dreams we also do when we are awake: we invent and fabricate the person with 


whom we associate-and immediately forget we have done so.” 


Looking out, I saw it had arrived at my 

station. I hesitated for a moment, trying to 
remember falling asleep. I suddenly won- 
dered if the train was about to move away. 
Grabbing my bag I stumbled out of the car- 
riage. I fumbled with the window, forcing it 
down, reaching out to open the door by its 
outside handle, cursing the fool who de- 
signed such a ridiculous appliance, worried 
the train might depart at any instant. I hur- 
ried onto the platform. A few people stood 
around watching me. I carefully ignored 
them. As I walked out of the small village 
station the train slowly, lethargically pulled 
away, moving like an old, lumbering ani- 
mal. Gathering evening cool hung in the 
air. My head started aching. 

I strolled briskly up the road. Once the 
station was out of sight I cut off the road, 
slipping behind a thick hedgerow. I crouch- 
ed low, pulling my black denim jacket clo- 
ser around me. Using my watch I counted 
away five minutes. Satisfied that nobody 
was following me I scrambled back onto the 
road. 

The peace of the countryside was reas- 
suring. I could hear birds in the trees. The 
leaves turn earlier every year. Half a mile 
to Jason’s house. 


ice: with a start. The train had stopped. 


é6 ary hasn’t arrived yet?” I asked 

M Jason as he made me a cup of tea. 

He glanced at me suspiciously; his skin 
was winter pale, dark rings hung under his 
eyes. “No, she hasn’t come yet ... I don’t 
know, I didn’t speak to her about it. Why?” 
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—Nietzsche 


“It’s just that I phoned her a while ago 
and she thought she’d come down. I imag- 
ined she’d be here.” 

I hadn’t seen Mary in years but we kept 
in touch. I was missing her and her absence 
disturbed me; she had always been so reli- 
able. 

“Anyway,” I went on, “how are you 
doing? It’s been such a long time.” 

“Yeah,” Jason nodded. 

He hesitated, as if hanging on something, 
unsure what to do. I thought perhaps he was 
waiting for me to speak. 

“Shall we go into the lounge?” I sug- 
gested. 

“Um...yes, of course, through here,” he 
mumbled, looking flustered. I followed 
him, smiling quietly to myself. His manner 
refreshed me; he hadn’t changed, same old 
Jason, easily embarrassed, awkward and 
clumsy. 

“T see you’re painting again.” I gestured 
towards the elaborate abstractions that 
crowded the walls of his small cottage. 

“There’s little else to do,” he said, scrat- 
ching at his cheek as he spoke. “After all, I 
hardly need to work anymore. And, you 
know...the woods all around here, and the 
fields, the way they crest the sky... find it 
really inspirational. It makes me feel things 
I never thought I would feel again.” 

Isipped my tea. “It seems lonely out here, 
especially after London. We’re miles away 
from just about everywhere.” 

“Yeah...I like it. ’'ve never really cared 
about people.” 

“That’s true,” I replied. 


A sardonic grin slid across his face and 
his eyes gleamed. “We had a few laughs 
together didn’t we, Mike?” 

“T wish Mary could be here.” 

Jason stood up abruptly and pulled the 
curtains shut. “It gets dark earlier and 
earlier.” 

Inodded in agreement. 


W: sat in the back garden, looking over 
a small field. Beyond it trees surged 
towards us in a thick green tide. We waited 
to hear from Mary. Jason stood over a can- 
vas, making sudden, darting movements, 
stabbing at it with dabs of colour. His eyes 
didn’t blink. 

I thought about Mary. I remembered that 
time we had travelled through the night 
together. We had hardly known each other 
back then and I'd been so thrilled to have 
her sitting beside me. With her thick black 
hair, her big, intense eyes and her long, 
pretty fingers; so attractive, so exciting. It 
had felt so good to have her beside me as I 
drove down lonely highways, the radio swit- 
ching from one station to another, ghost 
voices singing to the stars. 

We had sat together in the cold car, in the 
dead hours of the night, and she moved 
closer, carefully moving her body toward 
mine. I was too tired to think about it: her 
warm fingers slipping through my hands, 
the light touch of her lips gracing my face. 
We had driven on. 

In the misty dawn I arrived at her apart- 
ment, a converted loft in a strange part of 
the city. Numb with fatigue I let her draw 
me onto her bed. And my eyes would not 
close. The sheets cool and faintly damp. 
Outside, cranes and smokestacks melted 
through a haze of mist. A strange, subter- 
ranean blues clinging to the fragile dawn, 
haunting the edge of my thoughts like 
music trapped among alleyways and empty 
waterfronts. Her black hair cascaded over 
me, my hands working her black dress over 
her body. I hardly knew what I was doing. 
Her warm body moving over mine. Later I 
slept, a faint breeze wafting through my 
hair. 


The sky seemed darker. I sat up with a 
start. 

Jason had never known about that. 

Shadows hung across the fields, spawned 
among the trees. A solitary crow moved 
slowly through the still air. Several hours 
gone. Clouds had moved over the sun. Faint 
smoke wafted from the cottage’s chimney. 
Jason must have gone inside. My head felt 
thick, groggy, blunted. I didn’t feel like 
going inside but instead walked slowly to- 
wards the woods. Things seemed different, 
slightly changed. 

Through the undergrowth, my feet awk- 
wardly trampling over clumps of brambles. 
Passing old trees hued with moss and ivy. 
Summer broken branches hanging down 
over my face. Spectral green light. The sky 
seemed very far away. Then, ahead, I saw 
something white pinned to a tree trunk. 
Closer, and I saw it was a scrap of note 
paper with something written on it. I pulled 
the scrap off the tree and saw that it was an 
arrow, in black biro, pointing, as far as I 
could tell, forwards. I felt the slightest 
twinge of déja vu. 

I decided to walk onwards, the forest 
becoming thicker, pressing.tightly around 
me. I searched for a while but couldn’t find 
anything else. I felt tired, dizzy. I couldn’t 
tell how much time had passed. 

Isat down on an old log, resting, waiting. 
Again, the past came drifting back. I saw 
the three of us, sitting in a garden some- 
where in the deep night, Jason putting his 
mouth over an old ornamental pipe he’d 
bought in some antique store, sucking dee- 
ply at one end, his joint burning brightly at 
the other. And his head lolling back, eyes 
glazed, face moon-pale, thick smoke easing 
out of his mouth. And I sat watching him, 
hugging myself in my jumper. And Mary, 
looking beautiful in a long maroon dress, 
pulling at her hair with her hands, half 
smiling at me. “I wonder what might be 
happening,” she whispered. 

“What...where?” I asked. 

“Elsewhere. Not here. Things going on in 
the rest of the world. Just imagine...every- 
body else in the world could have disap- 
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peared...and we’d never know where they’d 
all gone. Or, no, we’re spies, hunted by the 
secret police...” 

“Who are we spying for?” asked Jason, 
passing the pipe to me. 

“IT don’t know, anybody, ourselves per- 
haps ... maybe we don’t even know we’re 
spies, but they’re after us anyway...and they 
must stop us.” She paused, briefly biting 
her lip. “We might be plutonium smugglers 
on a mission from Kiev to Casablanca, with 
terrorists and mutant superheroes after us. 
Or...” (Now a secretive smile.) “...We could 
be aliens, spies from another planet. But the 
trouble is something’s gone wrong...we’re 
supposed to meet our colleagues but we’ve 
forgotten our mission.” 

“She’s right,” I said, putting down the 
pipe. “We could be anybody doing anything 
it doesn’t matter, we don’t know who we 
are. Nobody does.” 

I stood, my headache increasing. I had to 
go back to the cottage. 

All the best ideas had always come from 
Mary. Now I was worried about her. She 
should have phoned. If she wasn’t coming 
she would have done so. I wondered what 
might have happened to her. Anxiety 
smothered me like a rash. And something 
was wrong with Jason. A new darkness 
glimmered in his eyes. I wondered why he 
had called me. I wanted to find out. I had 
seen him like this before. I had reason to 
worry. 


6 ike, I need to talk to you,” said Jason. 
He looked at me intently. 

“What is it?” I asked, sitting back into 
the sofa. 

“There’s a reason why I called you here.” 

“T thought there might be. What?” 

He looked away, suddenly self-conscious. 

“We might just be lunatics, from an 
asylum. It’s an experiment and doctors are 
watching us now as we speak.” 

I smiled as I spoke. I could see that he 
also remembered. 

He shook his head, rubbing at his eyes. 
“Mary’s imagination was quite something,” 
he muttered. 
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“Jason, is there something wrong?” I 
asked, vainly trying to read his face. 

I saw his pupils dilate, his fingers pick at 
themselves like restless scavengers. For a 
moment his whole body seemed to shake, as 
if something was trying to break out from 
within himself. “I...” His voice faltered. 

“What is it? What’s wrong?” 

“No...no, I don’t think it matters.” He 
turned away. 

“Jason, please, tell me. What’s hap- 
pening?” 

“Don’t worry. It’s nothing. Just one of my 
turns. I get depressed you know, have stu- 
pid ideas. I’m tired, maybe we’ll talk about 
it in the morning.” 

“Listen, Jason, please?” I pressed on, just 
wanting him to speak. 

“Really, it doesn’t matter. I'd just like to 
get to bed.” He walked out of the room. 

I sat by myself. Fatigue clouded my 
thoughts. I began to wish I hadn’t come. It 
felt safer at home. In the city I can spot 
things coming, I know the danger signs. 
Out here I feel lonely, exposed. There does- 
n’t seem to be anywhere to hide. 

There was something in my jeans pocket. 
I pulled out a crumpled scrap of paper. An 
arrow was scrawled across it. I sat and 
looked at it for a while. It reminded me of a 
game Mary once played with me. We had 
discovered a ruined mansion house with 
vast sprawling gardens, all of it totally 
abandoned. Mary had found the place 
hopelessly romantic. She had taken scraps 
of paper, pinned some to trees, attached 
others to bushes and hedgerows. Arrows 
and directions were scribbled on some, 
poems and lyrics written on others. Many 
of the sheets were strongly scented with her 
perfume. I had followed the trail, eventu- 
ally finding her, perfectly naked, in a 
derelict greenhouse, hiding in a clump of 
wild tropical flowers. We had bathed in 
each other’s fragrances, our sweat falling 
like dew onto a bed of faded petals. It had 
been another of our little secrets, not some- 
thing Jason had ever known. I looked again 
at the scrap of paper. Memories are funny. I 
screwed it up and decided to go to bed. 


see not sleep. Despite the thick, sick 
grasp of fatigue, my mind would not rest. I 
kept going over things, trying to think 
them through. I felt as though I were 
walking on black ice, searching for my 
reflection. Nothing focused. 

Perhaps there was somebody in the 
house? The thought struck me, itching my 
mind like an insect bite. It would be so easy 
for somebody to break in. And I knew I 
would hear them moving, knocking things 
over, rummaging about, their feet creaking 
upstairs. And I would lie in bed listening, 
terrified and fascinated, thinking ‘this is 
real’ and too scared to act. And the door 
handle would turn, ever so slowly... Plenty 
of time to think about who might come 
through the door, about what I could do. 

And my eyes twitched open, and I lay in 
bed, breathing deep, the sheets sticky with 
sweat. And I sat up, feeling like a deep sea 
diver shooting to the surface, my eyes try- 
ing to make shapes out of the dark. 

And I could hear Jason in the next room. 
I think he was sobbing. 

Isat in bed, yawning, listening, trying to 
make sense of his sounds, wondering what 
time it was, fumbling about the bedside 
table, knocking my watch to the floor. 

I had to see Jason. His sobbing, mur- 
muring noises sounded plastic against the 
vaster silence haunting the lonely house. 

His bedroom door was partly open. I 
hovered on the threshold, trying to figure 
out what was going on, what I should do. I 
could see him, sitting on his bed, his head in 
his hands. Moonlight slid through the open 
curtains, striking his body into silver and 
shadow. 

At least he had stopped crying. 

I became aware of my pounding heart, 
my throbbing temples. 

It couldn’t be my old friend in there; 
everything felt different. 

“Jason..?” My whisper sliced the air. 

“Mike?” 

I moved slowly into the room. 

Jason looked up at me. “Why did you 
come?” His voice sounded taut, like canvas 
caught by a hot wind. 


“Why did you invite me?” 

He didn’t answer but said instead, “You 
don’t believe in God do you?” 

“What?” I spluttered. “No, so what...you 
don’t either do you?” 

“I wish I could ... it would be so nice 
wouldn’t it? I’'d like to go to heaven I think. 
It would be fun. Do you think it would be 
fun?” He moved to stand next to me. In the 
night light he looked like a marble statue, 
mysteriously alive and lost inside some vast 
museum. 

“Td just like to go to bed, Jason.” 

“And think about Mary I'd bet..?” 

“Td like to know what’s happened to her. 
She’s your friend as well.” My tone became 
defensive. I wondered where all this was 
leading, what was going on. 

“We're vile aren’t we? You, you're vile; 
I’m worse. Mary, wherever she is, she’s vile. 
Everybody else, they’re all vile too. Jesus 
gave up believing in us a long time ago...” 
(Jason was smiling, grinning like a lunatic 
at me.) “..And I sit in the garden all day and 
paint my stupid pictures and I feel so 
scared. I sit wishing there was a God or 
something, sometimes wish there could be 
real demons with teeth to kill me instead of 
these stupid ... feelings ... "cause instead I 
just ... I... just...” (And he reached out with 
one hand, his fingers touching my face, his 
other hand moving about my shoulders, my 
chest. And I stood there and it was if he 
were a blind prophet, trying to divine mea- 
nings from my body.) “I feel things, some- 
times, that’s all. I just feel, I don’t think, I 
never think anymore. But what does it 
mean? I stand in the woods and such 
terrible thoughts come to me and I don’t 
understand them. I'd like to believe there 
was something in those woods, some... 
presence...” (I closed my eyes, shivering, his 
hushed voice lapping me, his fingers mov- 
ing over my lips, creeping between my ribs; 
I hardly breathed.) “I’d love it if...if ‘we 
could be occultists, hunting evil Cthulhu in 
his eldritch tomb only one of us works for 
them but we don’t know who’. That would 
be good, wouldn’t it? That would be so 
simple?” (And I could feel his hands mov- 
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ing down to my waist, my eyes still shut, all 
of me shivering and sweating.) “But I don’t 
think those things exist, not really, not as 
simple as that...but I still wonder...and in my 
dreams the woods are a city ... and it’s so 
beautiful it makes me cry.” (And I’m 
hearing him like static on a radio and I'm 
thinking this is like that other time when 
we both took some pills and my pupils 
shrank to pinpricks, my face all pale, 
burning spots on my cheeks and Jason like 
some kind of fallen angel and neither of us 
knew what we were doing and nothing my 
body felt seemed real to my mind and 
everything else just wasn’t me and didn’t 
matter.) “What cuts me up so much is that 
Mary felt it all along, she knew things and 
yet she never told anyone. Ha, Kurtz saw the 
‘horror’ but I can’t even find that, and, 
Mike, you’re nothing but a hopeless volup- 
tuary but I never understood you either...” 
(And in the morning pale light of embar- 
rassment neither of us spoke of what had 
happened, never let Mary know, pretended 
it was all forgotten—but I remembered.) 

His voice faltered. I opened my eyes. His 
hands were frozen on my body. We both 
stood quivering. Tears gleamed like moon 
dew on his cheeks. 

The last time I saw Mary: Marble Arch 
tube station, freezing December rain, her 
face red with a cold, half hidden under- 
neath a shapeless woollen hat. I think a 
bomb had exploded somewhere up Oxford 
Street. She tried to speak to me as fire 
engines tried to push through the traffic, 
people all around, looking up Oxford 
Street, where a plume of brown smoke rose 
into the leaden sky. She had looked scared, 
anxious to tell me something, more anxious 
to get away. I remembered kissing her cold 
cheek; and then she shouted something at 
me but some people moved in front of us 
and then she turned, hurrying into the 
station, icy rain scalding my eyes, ambu- 
lances howling up Park Lane and down the 
Edgware Road. And perhaps it wasn’t the 
bomb that had scared her after all. 

And Jason placed his lips on mine, his 
hands reaching for my penis and I stood 
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there and I let him. I didn’t know him any- 
more. 


hat night there was rain. In the mor- 

ning the grass shone bright and lush. A 
few blasted clouds hung like scabs about 
the sky, some black and bulbous, others 
white, fluffy and vaporous. The morning 
sun burned brightly, the wet cottage roof 
steaming, faint golden mist rising out of the 
woods. Flies buzzed eagerly around drying 
puddles. 

When I awoke Jason was gone. I walked 
through the woods, looking for him. All the 
birds sang to each other. It was quite en- 
chanting. 

I found Jason two feet from the ground, 
swinging gently clockwise, then, ever so 
slowly, turning anticlockwise, then back 
again. The rope made a faint creaking 
sound as it rubbed against the branch. 

There were trees all around. There were 
scraps of paper pinned to all the trees. 
There were arrows scrawled, in black biro, 
on all the scraps of paper. All the arrows 
pointed at Jason. 

I sat down, the damp grass staining my 
jeans. I watched Jason for a while. I looked 
at his face. He seemed at peace. 

When I went back to the cottage clouds 
were gathering in the sky again. They 
formed symbols I couldn’t read. I remem- 
bered riding the Underground with Mary. 
Robots disguised as people had been infil- 
trating the system and it had been our job 
to seek and destroy them. 

I worried about her. 

I packed my bag. I found a small painting 
of Jason’s that I liked and put it in my bag. I 
waited around for a while, half-hoping 
Mary would phone, not knowing what I 
might say to her. 

I walked to the village. There were a few 
people about but I don’t think anybody was 
following me. I sat at the station for about 
an hour before a train came. 

It was almost dark when I arrived at 
Charing Cross. The weather was heavy and 
thunderous. Pigeons flapped like scraps of 
dead paper down the Strand. My head pul- 


sed with the traffic lights. I sweated gaso- 
line. 

Back in my flat I found Mary’s telephone 
number. I called her about five times before 
going to bed. No reply. 

In the morning I sat with a cup of coffee 
sorting through the post. With all the usual 
junk was a letter. Inside it was a scrap of 
notepaper, with something scribbled on it 
in black biro. 

I read the note. It commended my efforts 
and told me to await further instructions. 
As was proper I destroyed the note. I sat 
and sipped my coffee and thought about 
things. 

There was something else in the post: a 
postcard from Mary. 

She was having a lovely time. 
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I'm on a grey slanting roof 

finger nails score the slate 
smoke trickles from the chimney 
a leaf drifts into my face— 
greens my sight. 


To my left a man disappears 
leaving open streaks, 
| still hear the screech. 


The sun arches over the ridge 
on a slow bounce 

thrown by the wrong god 

Vee Conal lave WAN lal coleli cc) 

Wyo com aterm alle lars) 

in an ocean 

that worships the moon 


of which | thirst— 

its cool touch 

my belly warmed by the slate 
that leeches the day’s heat 
oO) am (ale manvoye)amalce(ess) 

in the turn 

of the earth 

shines on a woman 

facing a snake 


whose eyes | see 

behind lids 

shut tight against the sun 
that sinks 

quenched ina sea 
turning the sky 

a steam of orange. 


Still | slide 

the marks | left 

before the man fell 
have dulled like pain 

in memory 

the ones 

six inches from my eyes 
TiVAte} 

like a scratch 

down the back of a child 
before the blood. 
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Fragments 
Rick Cadger 


ayley didn’t understand. At seven 
I+ years she was bright, but not sophis- 

ticated enough to unravel the tangles 
and knots of adult relationships. She knew 
little about her father’s philanderings. He 
seemed to go out alone much more than he 
used to. She would hear the front door close 
and the car start as she lay in her bed. The 
illumination from its headlights sweeping 
across the walls and ceiling of her room as 
the car reversed out of the driveway. She 
would call out, just to reassure herself that 
someone was still at home with her. 

“Tt’s all right, darling,” her mother would 
call up the stairs. “It’s just Daddy going out 
for a while.” 

Sometimes she asked questions about her 
father’s absence from the breakfast table on 
the morning following one of his nights 
out. 

“Daddy got up early, dear. He’s got a lot 
on at work.” 

The same excuse every time. And her 
mother’s face always looked the same on 
those mornings; pale, with a hint of red 
under the eyes. A stock explanation served 
for that also. “Mummy’s just a little tired 
today.” 

Her father would arrive home from work 
with a bunch of flowers or some chocolates 
for Hayley’s mother. Hayley sometimes 
overheard his murmured apologies for the 
nightlong absences. 

Too much to drink ... had to sleep at a 
friend’s house...not fit to drive home... 


ike all children, Hayley was of a curious 
disposition. It seemed that her greatest 
passions were asking questions, and poking 
her nose and fingers into drawers, pockets, 
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tins and the like. The kind of places where 
interesting and surprising things could be 
found. 

One Friday evening, when Daddy had 
come home from work early to do some 
jobs in the garden, Hayley discovered his 
suit draped carelessly on her parents’ bed, 
where he’d left it when he changed into his 
gardening clothes. 

She loved the silky texture of the jacket’s 
nylon lining, and she stroked the back of 
her hand over the material, wondering at 
the way something made the tiny hairs on 
her arm stand up. It felt funny, as if a 
breeze were stirring the fine blonde down. 

The discovery of static electricity was 
forgotten as a new mystery presented itself. 
Her stroking hand encountered a lump in 
the lining. It took a few seconds for Hayley 
to locate the opening to the inside pocket, 
and therein her father’s wallet. The con- 
tents of the wallet were fascinating. There 
were four notes, two with the number five 
upon them, one with the number ten, and 
one which she identified as a twenty-pound 
note. Hayley was impressed. She sometimes 
got five-pound notes in her birthday or 
Christmas cards, and her parents had al- 
ways maintained that it was a lot of money. 
Her father was obviously very rich. Hayley 
felt proud. 

There were some stamps, plain ones with 
no pictures, just the Queen’s profile; a bit 
dull, she decided. A few bits of paper with 
numbers printed on, like the ones the lady 
at the supermarket checkout gave Mummy 
when she paid for the shopping. The plastic 
cards were far more interesting. Daddy had 
several. The ones Hayley liked best were the 
ones with the little holograms on. She spent 


several minutes holding them up to the 
light, watching the subtle changes that ang- 
ling the pictures brought about. She pulled 
out a photograph. It was of her and Mum- 
my. She remembered it being taken a few 
months before. The photographer had low- 
ered a backdrop behind them to make it 
look as if Hayley and her mother were sit- 
ting amongst the trees of a flaming autumn 
forest. 

Something else poked out of the wallet. 
It had been behind the picture she’d just 
removed. Hayley pulled out a strip of small 
photos like the ones that came out of the 
booth in the post office. The strip had been 
folded concertina-style. Hayley pulled the 
ends to straighten them out. The pictures 
were of a lady Hayley didn’t know. She 
seemed to be laughing. In the first two 
pictures the lady had pulled up her top to 
display her breasts. In the following picture 
a man’s hand had appeared from the side 
and was squeezing one breast. In the last 
frame, the lady had covered herself again, 
and her head was thrown back in laughter. 

“What are you up to?” Her mother asked, 
coming into the bedroom. “I think we’d 
better put all this away before it gets lost, 
don’t you?” 

“I was just looking at Daddy’s stuff.” 
Hayley dropped the strip of photos and 
picked up a credit card. “Look. When you 
hold this up and wiggle it the picture of the 
man’s face changes. It’s almost like you 
could see around behind him if you turned 
it far enough...” 

Mummy wasn’t looking. She had snatch- 
ed up the photographs of the lady Hayley 
didn’t know, and was staring at them, her 
face pale. Suddenly she began to shove 
everything back into the wallet, including 
the pictures. 

“Hayley, you mustn’t tell your father that 
you had all this stuff out. He gets very cross 
if people interfere with things without 
asking. We’d better keep it secret; we don’t 
want to put him in a bad mood, do we?” 

“No.” 

“Come down and you can help me sort 
out the cupboard under the stairs. There’s 


all sorts in there, and it’s high time I threw 
out some of the junk.” 

Mummy held out a hand. She seemed to 
be keeping her face turned away from 
Hayley deliberately. She only did that when 
she was crying. 

Hayley stood on the bed and reached out. 
She put a hand on Mummy’s chin and 
turned her head towards her. She had been 
wrong. The expected tears weren’t there. 
But a large crack had appeared in Mum- 
my’s face, running from the line of her hair, 
over her forehead and down across one 
cheek. 


O ver the next few days more cracks 
appeared on her mother’s face. Hayley 
asked about them, but Mummy insisted 
that there was nothing wrong. Her father 
seemed not to have noticed anything amiss; 
he certainly didn’t appear concerned about 
Mummy. In fact, he seemed to be spending 
more time away from home than ever. 

When she started finding the fragments, 
Hayley knew instinctively that it would be 
unwise to mention it to her parents. They 
would just say that there was nothing 
wrong and that she shouldn’t worry. Per- 
haps they were right, but just to be extra 
safe she saved each of the broken pieces and 
hid them all away in her room. It became 
something between a game and a mission, 
to stalk the house searching for bits of 
Mummy. An ear in the hall. A finger on the 
landing. Sometimes a fragment of some- 
thing larger here and there. All were saved, 
wrapped and hidden. 

“What are you doing?” her mother asked 
occasionally, in the moments when she was 
not too deeply lethargic and preoccupied to 
speak. 

“Just playing,” Hayley would reply with 
studied casualness. She avoided looking at 
Mummy; she didn’t like the gaps left by the 
missing pieces. 

For several more days the routine con- 
tinued. Hayley gradually built up quite a 
hoard of chips and slivers of her mother. 
Eventually there came a day when, no mat- 
ter how hard she searched and hunted, she 
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was unable to find any more fragments. She 
couldn’t find Mummy either. 


D addy stopped going out. He even stop- 
ped going to work. Much of his time 
was spent on the phone, calling people to 
ask if they had seen Hayley’s mother, if 
they had any idea where she might be. 

“Tve been so stupid,’ he would mutter 
sometimes as he cuddled Hayley. “I wish I 
knew where your mum is, honey.” 

“It’s all right, Daddy,’ Hayley would 
promise as she hugged him back. “You'll 
BCC. 

One afternoon Hayley found a large 
beetle in the garden. She caught it, and 
amused herself by building intricate mazes 
and obstacles for the insect to negotiate. 
The creature surprised her with its deter- 
mination. No matter how many times she 
picked it up and replaced it at the start of its 
maze, or faced it with some new and more 
challenging obstacle, the beetle would race 
off without hesitation to begin work on 
solving the problem. 

When a careless movement of her knee 
knocked one of the books from which the 
insect’s environment had been constructed, 
causing the unfortunate creature to be 
crushed, Hayley cried out in dismay. She 
lifted the book and gazed at the shards of 
smashed exoskeleton. It seemed quite natu- 
ral to her to gather the pieces up and to take 
them to her room. 

A few days later her father was mowing 
the lawn, which had grown unchecked 
while he had spent all his spare time trying 
to locate his wife. Hayley ‘helped’ by raking 
up the cuttings into piles which Daddy 
would take to the compost heap. A sudden 
curse made her look up. The mower had 
stopped, and her father was looking with 
some distaste at the machine and the 
ground around it. 

“Don’t come over, Hayley,” he called, but 
she was already standing beside him. 

“Tt was a hedgehog,” she said sadly. 

“Don’t look at it, honey. The poor thing 
made a terrible mess. I wasn’t watching 
where I was going.” 
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She watched him clear the debris away, 
putting the dismembered corpse into a 
dustbin bag. That was where she salvaged it 
from later that evening while her father 
was in the bath. 


he hedgehog was a failure. The pieces 

were too messy and shredded. Or per- 
haps she just didn’t have the right materials 
with which to repair it. She couldn’t sew, 
and glue wouldn’t work on the wet scraps 
of flesh. Eventually she had to concede 
defeat and commit the animal’s remains to 
the dustbin bag whence they had come. 

She wasn’t too disappointed. She had felt 
sorry for the poor creature, but there had 
been no bond like that she felt she had 
formed with the tenacious insect who had 
so courageously attacked every hardship 
she had placed in its way. And of course it 
should not be forgotten that she had been 
responsible for the beetle’s death. 

The hard fragments of exoskeleton lent 
themselves to repair much more readily 
than the bloody shreds of meat that she’d 
been faced with earlier. Superglue achieved 
the beetle’s reintegration without too much 
difficulty. Fortunately it had been a large 
specimen, and her young fingers were dex- 
terous. As it was, the finished product was 
visibly misshapen, and the reanimated 
insect seemed to find walking awkward. 
When she freed it in the garden, Hayley 
hoped that the crippled insect would be 
able to cope. Its days of assault-course tack- 
ling were over, but it was in one piece and it 
was alive. 


ummy and Daddy seemed so happy. 

Hayley beamed at them both over her 
cereal bowl. The tracery of tiny hairlines 
on Mummy’s face was almost gone now. In 
fact, when she had her make-up on they 
were invisible. Hayley thought she looked 
beautiful. 

Her father hardly went anywhere on his 
own now, except to work of course. How- 
ever, it had become quite usual for her par- 
ents to go out together on Saturday nights. 
She didn’t mind, it meant that Auntie June 


came to baby-sit, and she would be allowed 
to sit up late—as long as she promised not 
to tell her parents. 

Auntie June was lovely. She had the same 
big, blue eyes as Mummy, and similar 
features upon her round, pretty face. The 
greatest differences were the premature 
grey in her hair, and the sadness that had 
filled her eyes since Hayley’s young cousin 
Anthony had died beneath the wheels of a 
parcel delivery van. Sometimes Mummy 
took her to put flowers on Anthony’s grave. 

Hayley paused with a mouthful of fros- 
ted breakfast flakes as her gaze fell upon 
the drawer of the kitchen unit where the 
glue and tape were kept. 


Rick Cadger has had fiction in many maga- 
zines and anthologies. He has a full time job, 
and his remaining time is spent rotating the 
roles of juggler, language student, blues-rock 
guitarist and book/magazine reviewer. 
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Aunt Phyllis was a black widow 
spider weaving remnants of family ties 
into intricate webs, each strand sticky 
with the unknown, the untold 

the unwanted 
hidden things crawled on the underside 


of our houses, obscured by the dark 

dampness of half-knowing, half-telling 
half-wanting 

truth scampering beneath the shadows 

awareness creeping on the edge 

climbing walls of consciousness 


Battenburg lace excuses, shrouded 

fabrications designed to protect us 
& we felt like fattened flies 

just having been caught. 





Deborah Kolodji operates a computer for a 
company which makes network routers-when 
she’s not writing poetry. She lives with three 
children in California. 
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A shred of clothing, 
A single tooth remain. 
Loved ones surface 
Piece by piece, 

Victims of their country’s 
Dismemberment. 























if Jeffrey Dahmer 
Were here, he'd be 
A general. 





Climb into the ever- 
Deepening grave, 
Comb the dirt 

For fragments: 

A lump of flesh, 

A few bones, 
Finally the bulk of 
The body. 





With plastic bucket 
Full of half- 
Decomposed head, 
Retreat to makeshift 
Morgue of concrete slabs, 
Dim lighting powered by 
The engine of a car. 





Water washes dirt 
And flesh, matted hair, 
Spills and seeps into 
The soles. 

Puirid air pushes 

Us outside where 
Gasoline fumes provide 
Unimagined relief. 





And when it’s done, 
It isn’t him. 

Just another Mayan boy 
Tortured, strangled 

By the generals 
To pacify the land. 
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A brief visit to Bonnyville 


* alban way in?” asked the guide. 

I was amused by his cool-staring 
simplicity, as if he had put himself in my 
hands, despite the fact that I had employed 
him to help me around a difficult town. 

The building in question was the first we 
had seen approaching anything I had in 
mind. 

Not that I was necessarily intent on rent- 
ing a house here of all places. Since I liked 
things with edges and finite form, being on 
the coast was a plus—but what about the 
complex mapwork of streets? I would never 
grow accustomed to it. The routes all fin- 
ished at the fish front, that was true. But 
what was the point of wasting time heading 
inland again, only to lose myself time after 
time? Nothing could prevent me from mak- 
ing my decision in the goodness of time. 
And no guide would rush me, especially 
one who didn’t know his exits from his 
entrances. 

Eventually, he introduced me to the 
landlady who we discovered pegging up 
some smalls in the side garden. We needed 
to traverse an allotment and breach a fence 
in order to reach her—but she didn’t seem to 
mind. 

“How long you looking for?” she asked. 

“Since ages ago,” I replied, misunder- 
standing her question. Indeed, I had been 
perturbed by the depth of her voice and the 
manner in which she kept looking at the 
guide rather than at myself. 

“T mean how long do you want the place 
for?” she finally managed to splutter out, 
under the gaze of the guide. I almost ex- 
pected him to reply on my behalf, forget- 
ting, as I did for a moment, that he was not 
somebody I had hired to initiate actions or 
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make decisions or help out when my mind 
failed. He was an ordinary guide, an agent— 
nota brainwright. 

Gathering my thoughts towards their 
leading-edge, I said, “Can we have an open- 
ended arrangement, vis a vis any lease?” 

“Bonnyville’s only vacant for the win- 
ters: 

She still locked eyes with the guide, 
whilst answering my question. As we all 
knew, it was currently late autumn. 

Thad not noticed that the establishment 
owned a name, least of all one that would 
have better suited a French township than a 
particular English seaside mansion. I was 
reminded of the guide’s impertinence in 
querying the whereabouts of the house’s 
entrance. Perhaps if we found that we 
would find the nameplate. 

“Only for the winter?” 

“My daughter Thomasina is returning in 
the spring.” 

And, as if conjured up by the very men- 
tion of the name, the parasol of a young 
lady popped in and out of a side entrance, 
as she evidently officiated her luggage 
being manhandled to the outside—in readi- 
ness, no doubt, for a taxi’s arrival. 

Being autumn, there was that unexpec- 
ted chill in the air and the lady motioned us 
to take advantage of a minor entrance such 
as the one being used by Thomasina, rather 
than resort to the long way round to the 
main one, where the Bonnyville nameplate 
could no doubt be found fixed to the wall. 

By then, Thomasina had vanished back 
into the house, leaving no sign of her as we 
negotiated the servants’ quarters. Only one 
old man took any notice of our passage, 
raising his eyes, as he did, from the task of 
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sticking soles to old shoes. The smell of hot 
glue was more than a little heady, causing 
me to feel as if breathing was an exercise in 
contrived dreaming. 

I gazed askance at the guide—or at least I 
hope I did—as if, incredibly, I blamed him 
for the strange thoughts which had failed to 
bypass my mind. Meanwhile — and there 
had not been much generosity in time for 
this to happen—Thomasina’s mother had 
led the guide (and he me) towards a corri- 
dor which no longer carried the odour of 
servants. 

Although I did not wish to show it open- 
ly, I was rather impressed with the ambi- 
ence of Bonnyville. I caught the glimpse of 
the interior of a room; the one, in fact, 
where Thomasina herself was still packing, 
her own glimpse of me coincidentally mee- 
ting mine. I noticed, however, despite there 
only being a split second available to make 
such notice, that there was a cat or similar 
arching its back on her bed. A black one 
with sleek sides. I hoped it was not being 
left behind. 

[hated pets. 

The guide, seeing me dither at the door, 
led me by the hand towards where Thoma- 
sina’s mother was demonstrating the sea- 
view from one of the landings. Except it 
was now entirely black out there, making 
the exercise pretty pointless. She did not 
say anything, so, without even the benefit 
of a supporting glance from the guide, I 
compensated by stating the less than obvi- 
ous: “The sea.” 

I breathed deeply as if the salt tangs were 
present there on the landing. It was true 
that we could hear the screech of gulls, but 
sounds were always, in my experience, less 
guarded against than smells. The shout of 
the cook...the aroma of freshly baked bread 
..I knew which I preferred as they com- 
peted to permeate those winter walls, dur- 
ing my brief visit to Bonnyville. 


Having entered Bonnyville, in the first 
instance, by means of a side entrance (a 
trader’s door, a servant’s late night escape 
route home, call it what I might) I did not 
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—could not have even begun to—guess what 
a devil’s own job it would be to find the 
main exit. The one to where I imagined a 
spiral stairway, with gilded balustrades, 
would lead. Where all due pomp and cir- 
cumstance would arise. Where, in short, it 
was to be my right to go and come during 
that long, long season at Bonnyville. 

Indeed, if the truth were known, I never 
even found a side entrance, let alone the 
front one. I spent all those bright days— 
when a sprightly walk along the sea front 
would have done me the world of good— 
winding my path from floor to floor, 
threading the corridors, being waylaid by 
servants for their day’s orders, stumbling 
through sweaty kitchens, dark wine-cellars, 
brick-a-bracketed attics... 

I should have retained the guide. He 
returned to the town where, he claimed, his 
mother was ill. He didn’t like pets either. 
And the place was crawling with them. 
Some of them, not pets at all. 

Thomasina’s mother, as well as Thoma- 
sina herself, had fled the winter for warmer 
climes. And, left to my own devices, I some- 
times couldn’t even find myself—and aban- 
doned a body in a bed—to act as go-between 
for any dreams. Whilst someone else ghos- 
ted the corridors as well as conducting 
wordless conversations out of any servant’s 
earshot. 

The cook’s complaints were never far 
away. Grilled gull was all she ever seemed 
to serve, following whole days of cursing 
the kitchen maids. I wonder how she cat- 
ches them, I thought. Like swans, surely 
gulls were preserved creatures. Poaching 
went on at the seaside as well as the Scot- 
tish moors, I assumed. The sound of sea- 
gulls, yes. Gunshot, yes. Unless it was the 
coastguard’s cannon. Never leaving the 
brick environs of Bonnyville, I failed to 
discover the secret of this — and of other 
things. 

Until I met one of the girl servants, who 
took more pity on me than most. Her name 
was Claura—I think that was how it was 
spelt — and she was chambermaid when 
Thomasina was in residence. It had not 


seemed correct, presumably, for her to act 
as chambermaid to such as I. Despite this, 
she became my confidante in an increa- 
singly lengthy winter. 

She enlightened me on the gulls’ lot and 
that of the housebound pets. I can barely 
recall her, although I did, at the time, fall in 
love with her increasingly familiar face. 
And, yes, her skimpy uniforms. 


Without a shadow of doubt, most mem- 

ories will return, as long as the person 
recalling them is patient. Claura was in fact 
about seventeen, eighteen at a push, with 
dark ringlets and a penchant for evening 
frocks — the latter, of course, when she 
wasn’t in uniform. 

She was often full of her older brother 
who, she told me, was in the army fighting 
in one of the wars. 

“Well, you can’t fight in more than one 
war at a time,” I said, trying to put some 
humour into my voice. 

Luckily, she smiled. We were sitting in 
the breakfast room, she having finished 
plying me with my usual fish dish; me 
digesting such food fresh from the town’s 
fish front (about half a mile, she told me, 
from the trippers’ promenade); she veering 
from such sea subjects with natter of 
different weight. 

The two of us had built up a rapport; 
mind, it wasn’t even Christmas yet. I gues- 
sed she hadn’t worked at Bonnyville for 
long, judging by her age—which I hadn’t at 
this stage been rude enough to query. As 
the large corner clock impinged its rhythm 
on my consciousness, she told me of the 
place where she was born: a shanty-town a 
bit further along the coast. Most of the 
houses were glorified beach huts — and 
there was Sweet Tina’s, a shop with nothing 
but net curtains to sell. Hovels with broken 
balconies. A sea-wall which kept the tides 
from venting their winter wrath upon the 
down-trodden byways and telephone-pole 
lined streets. A pub with large goggle-eyed 
fish in a tank. Sun-glittering waves. Inns- 
mouth was what she called the place, I 
think. 


The clock at Bonnyville impinged its 
rhythm upon my consciousness—as it often 
did immediately prior to me making a deci- 
sion to utter something I had been plucking 
up courage to utter: “What is Thomasina 
really like?” 

The addition of the word ‘really’ struck 
exactly the right balance, if Isay so myself, 
implying, as it did, that I had already some 
knowledge of Thomasina other than her 
parasol and the hustle-bustle of her depar- 
ture from Bonnyville. 

“She likes teasing her mother,” was the 
strange reply. Claura’s smile had become 
one of teasing in itself, instead of indulging 
me my tactless joke. 

“About what?” 

“About visitors saying that there’s ro- 
mance in the air. And that the cook doesn’t 
buy poultry from the poulterers but shoots 
gulls from the cliff...” 

I laughed. I had myself heard much about 
seagulls from listening to the backchat of 
other servants. It seemed to be Bonnyville’s 
running theme as well as its scene-set of 
screeching sound. Yet this was the first 
time that I actually began to believe that 
gulls were used by the kitchen staff in stews 
and grills. Until then, I had been sure it was 
simply a joke. 

One self-effacing footman, who had ear- 
lier whispered in my ear about black gulls 
that flapped silently at night above Bonny- 
ville’s topmost roof, almost lost his credi- 
bility gap in the light of hindsight provided 
by Claura’s cliff-shooting anecdotes.I could 
even imagine the cook—plump, rubicund, 
her layered skirts flying—as she scaled the 
beetling crags, gull-gun ready cocked. 


Bonnyville eventually shaped itself 

within my mind as a ‘calling-place’: not 
an uncommon term amid people such as I 
—and having originally encountered this 
term when a small child, I had ever since 
sought out an example of one. There are 
ghostly undercurrents to the term and 
religious overtones. Much like a minaret in 
the East. Or a house for earthbound spirits 
much spoken of in macabre literature. 
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Truth to say (which is almost as redun- 
dant a thing to say as ‘needless’), I had sus- 
pected, if not consciously, that I had stum- 
bled upon the very calling-place which had 
haunted me since that crossover period be- 
tween being a baby and a child. Thoma- 
sina’s mother—and later Claura—were mere 
ingredients of its plan to entangle me in its 
nest of rooms, hallways and attics. 

I was, of course, thankful that it was to 
be a brief visit, albeit one lasting the length 
of winter. However, it was a pity I had not 
anticipated the horrors that a gentle ghost 
generally does not fetch. 

Under the cover of darkness and the gull 
screams, I was soon to torture the servants 
whom I grew to love, merely because they 
existed around me. And to tell such a story 
is in itself a torture, albeit nothing when 
compared with the torture that twists its 
pen in the wounds. 

Yet, calling it a story cannot conceal 
things that were both true and needlessly 
inevitable. Not fictions on the hoof, but 
honest derivations from the destiny which I 
set in motion by my mere presence at 
Bonnyville. Yes, there is no doubt I arrived 
there actually to seek out a story. Yet, 
strangely, not the story I eventually found 
myself writing—proof, if proof were need- 
ed, that facts were their own fulfilment. 

I was forced to write things I thought I 
would never need to write. Things that 
made me as vulnerable as anybody else. 
Plots that contained myself and wouldn’t 
let go. 


I suppose the first occasion in which I 

learned about matters which could later 
change my memory were from the lips of 
Claura herself. This was surprising because 
I had not yet met any of the other servants 
—well, not met them sufficiently so as to 
talk to them or even listen to them sur- 
reptitiously. I tell a lie: there had been the 
cook and her lengthy remonstrations from 
the kitchen—but one couldn’t heed them. 
These were mere interjections which meant 
the same whether anybody else listened or 
not. 
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I remember Claura’s loose tongue did 
tighten up, as soon as she saw me lift my 
eyes towards her as she made my bed. I 
recall her words exactly, although, in retro- 
spect, they sound too stylised, too made up, 
too — what’s the word? — contrived. Too 
much intended to take the story along than 
indicate the independence and unreliabi- 
lity of reality. You see, proper existence is 
illogical. All else is a series of stories. 

Whatever the case, Claura said the fol- 
lowing out of the blue, as a non-sequitur, 
as—what shall I say?—a throwaway line, a 
birdbrain concoction: “There are not really 
black gulls at night.” 

“What are they then? Baby demons from 
Hell?” My reply was unconsidered, al- 
though, now, I realise it was the best thing 
to say. How little did I know that I had 
indeed hit the nail squarely on the head. At 
the time, I assumed she was saying that 
gulls were white, whatever the state of the 
light or the time of day. 

“What you two in a huddle about?” 

The face that appeared in the doorway of 
my bedroom was one bearing the imprint 
of the young footman’s. A rather cheeky 
smile for one so self-effacing, I thought, 
especially as I was formally the paying 
guest in the house and he one of the ser- 
vants. I sensed this was Claura’s beau and, 
as if seeing her for the first time—through 
the catalyst of his wide-set eyes which 
twinkled below a ginger thatch—I caught 
myself looking at her breasts which the 
uniform did little to conceal. Yet there was 
insufficient opportunity for stirring any 
longings in my valve-knotted heart, since 
the footman with the face was quickly 
followed by someone I did recognise. 

The guide. 

I had almost forgotten about him and 
about where he had gone to deal with some 
personal business. Perhaps I did need a 
guide, if only to assist me with my under- 
standing of why I needed a guide in the 
first place. There was a peculiar term— 
‘brainwright’ wasn’t it?—which lingered in 
a vacuum: a mental process that seemed to 
belong to someone other than myself. 


The two men quickly established them- 
selves, lounging on my bed as if it belonged 
to them. Claura was sewing up the bed- 
spread which had become unhemmed the 
previous night. 

“You haven’t ventured out of Bonny- 
ville,” asserted the guide, staring hard at 
anybody but me. 

“No...?ve not been able to sort out the 
whereabouts of everything.” 

I intended to say the whereabouts of the 
outside doors but did not want to appear 
too foolish. I would never admit, also, that I 
had yet to discover a window with a sea 
view, although I simply know that Bonny- 
ville must have boasted several such. 


The guide’s mother—who, he later re- 

minded me, was the reason for his 
absence from my side at Bonnyville—had 
recovered as well as could be expected. 
Claura—who had left a prurient taste in my 
mouth—was off upon some business con- 
cerned with laundry, which was a pity as 
the glimpse I had caught of her that day 
hinted at the skimpiest clothes yet, and 
indeed, not a maid’s uniform. Thomasina’s 
cast-offs, I thought to myself. 

“It was only a bad cold,” explained the 
guide, thankfully interrupting my dubious 
revery. 

I remembered—although I hadn’t noted it 
at the time—that Thomasina’s mother (the 
landlady), upon my first viewing of Bonny- 
ville, was also suffering from what I con- 
sidered to be a blocked-up nose and an in- 
termittent bark. 

The footman interrupted, in his turn, the 
guide’s explanation of his absence: “We 
should show you today where the black 
gulls are kept.” 

I nodded, as if I understood him. 

“Yes, why not?” perked up the guide, the 
brainwright, the armsman, the eyepiece, 
call him what you will. And I gave up call- 
ing him anything. 


The three of us crowded off — like a 
gang of children with some secrets over- 
lapping, others not. 


Yet, there is something more important 
to recount. I have just remembered: some- 
thing that came later in the chronology of 
my time at Bonnyville but is vital to the 
understanding of everything that preceded 
it. This was the fact that Thomasina had 
returned without me realising it. She dis- 
guised herself as Claura—in low-cut frocks 
more suitable as evening-wear for film 
stars who knew they were about to be snap- 
ped for a fashionable magazine. I saw her 
kissing the guide. I felt incredibly jealous, 
because I thought she should have kissed 
me, bearing in mind the quick glances and 
unmistakable sweet smiles she had shed in 
my direction ever since returning to Bon- 
nyville. And it was not an ordinary kiss, but 
a long lingering peck. I wondered why she 
didn’t wear brighter clothes. I feared the 
tabloid reporter was due to arrive that day 
and I wanted her to appear at her best. 

Another day, I spotted her and the foot- 
man strolling across the end of the very 
corridor which I was currently negotiating 
in my continuous search of an outside door. 
Why be at the seaside if one couldn’t enjoy 
the sea and all its accoutrements? This was 
the nagging question my mind ever asked 
itself. Indeed, Thomasina and the footman 
were carrying beach buckets and sand 
spades and tiny flags on sticks. I placed a 
finger on my lips and decided to follow 
them, even if it meant that I betrayed 
myself into believing that I was indeed 
trapped at Bonnyville and required a suf- 
ficient guile to escape its calling. 


8 “How are you today?” 

I smiled up at Claura. She was de- 
murely dressed in high-buttoned uniform. 
Too early for evening-wear, I guessed, even 
though I had been awake for unconscion- 
able hours, it seemed. 

I was on the point of answering when I 
spotted that the guide had followed her into 
the room. He carried his nose aloft, so that I 
could see it owned no nostrils: perhaps 
snubbing me or betokening the previous 
day’s self-betrayal on my part, when the 
pair of them had led me—with their saucy 
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hats and candy floss and salt airs and side- 
eyes and underscreeching—into a part of 
Bonnyville I had not before visited: a bath- 
room decorated like a beach, with jacuzzi 
sea and a pier mural and a three-dimen- 
sional punch & judy show with pregnant 
hand-puppets. The latter were very realistic 
but simultaneously stylised. I was allowed 
to dip my toes in a rock pool of crabs and 
sting-fish, and build sandcastles with the 
paraphernalia I had seen being carried. I 
was so enthusiastic I soon forgot I was now 
an adult—to the point of incontinence. At 
which time, I was spanked and returned to 
the parts of Bonnyville I knew. 

“Better,” I said in immediate answer to 
the question. 


At the point where two prayers cross 
“How can you fight in more than one 
war at a time?” I asked myself as I watched 
the creatures on the bedroom floor (pets, 
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by another name, if it weren’t for their long 
claws and vicious eyes) as they, turn and 
turn about, fought each other to the death. 
Grounded gulls. Bedridden dreams. House- 
bound horrors. I could not bring myself to 
use their true names. I just prayed that 
someone would return to care for me. And 
my now stifled mouth ceased to screech—as 
the seat of my heart’s fire became a crea- 
ture with sleek black wings which started 
gnawing its way out towards my tidal vent. 

I wouldn’t last the winter... 

The pen’s claw-nib scored through the 
characters it had created. The only true tor- 
ture is loneliness...sans smells, sans sounds, 
sans season. 


Des Lewis has had countless stories printed 
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of anthology appearances. The first volume 
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Measuredly, i in a great four-poster bed 
Overpowered by a tide of mermaids 
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The myth of Elvis Presley 


T en oh five and you're frantically 
sketching in the Egyptian galleries 
knowing that within fifteen minutes 
the place will be devoid of elbow room as 
clamouring tourists gulp down the best of 
British culture. And it will be shelve your 
sketch pad, block off your eyeline and bang 
you in the face with voluminous rucksacks 
as the spirit of new European unity invades 
the displays of “I say chaps” colonialism. 

Forget the shrivelled thirteen year old 
man and the empty caskets and somebody’s 
pet tabby done up like a dead feline god. 
Down in the basement in Phibes Street, 
Double You See One, are the remains of the 
only pharaoh worth more than a cursory 
genuflection. As I write, the second mil- 
lennium is zapping my irrational brain 
areas with its magnetic tractor beams and I 
want to believe in something...anything... 
and long-dead Elvis is a better bet than the 
rest. 


[is 9 a.m. December 3i1st 1999 and The Sun 
carries this article which I’m stealing 
wholesale under the freedom of infor- 
mation act promised by the new Labour 
government: 
Ten Things You Should Know About 
Elvis Presley 
1 He was born in Memphis, Egypt, in the 
year who knows when. BC. 
2 Consigned to a wicker basket in the bull- 
rushes, his tuneful infant voice was heard 
by Rameses III’s daughter who saved the 
boy child from watery oblivion. 
His stillborn brother Jesse resides in the 
constellated bosom of his maternal 
grandmother Isis. 
4 His greatest achievement was to unite, if 
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only temporarily, the light skinned and 
dark skinned tribes of Ancient Egypt. 

5 The process of mummification — the 
draining off of blood and its replacement 
with primitive embalming fluids — 
caused his body to become severely 
bloated after death. 

6 The hieroglyphic tablets encircling his 
tomb have been decoded as the earliest 
known form of recorded music. Not 
notated; recorded. A suitable instrument 
for playing these stone cassettes is being 
simultaneously developed by both IBM 
and Sony. Information is power. 

7 His legendary, hip-shaking, drug-indu- 
ced snake dance was a knowing premo- 
nition of the later asp-irations of Queen 
Cleopatra. 

8 He employed only Sephardic Jews as his 
manservants. Their tribal origins and 
vicious step-cut earned them the envious 
nickname The Jordan Hairs. 

9 The pharaoh’s image is watermarked 
into every Warhol screen print and 
cotton fabric produced along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Hold the sheet up 
to a di-oxy-halogenic lamp and you can 
see his sneering lip and his curled 
forelock beneath the Islamic symmetry 
or the house of Medici designs. 

10 When the Hound Dog Star Sirius goes 
nova and out-photons the blue moon of 
Abu Simbel, the Holy Relic will be re- 
born in a literal blaze of glory and 
everything will be all right with the 
world. I said aw-right! 

11 Who’s counting? By the way, Sirius went 
nova eight years ago, which means we’re 
gonna get to see the big bang tonight. 
Jesus Christ, what a coincidence! 
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kay, I admit, I made it all up about 

The Sun. Di-oxy-halogenic? Give me a 
break! So I’m sitting here, alive, thank God, 
and yes it’s 31.12.1999 and I’m wondering 
which hugely tempting party to attend to- 
night and there’s a bit in The Guardian, a 
sort of five minute guide to significant 
figures of the twentieth century, that’s all. 
What on earth is the twentieth century? 
Everybody knows the world began in 
December 1954 when a precocious young 
rock and roller urged his faithful retainers 
Scotty and Bill to “Get real, real gone for a 
change.” 

The sun started moving across the 
heavens, Sirius prepared for his canine 
explosion and all history was invented 
retroactively. 


hen I’m breathing the brave new odour 

of the next century and I would own up 
to stealing all my ideas from my twin 
brother Jesse but he never actually made it 
out of the womb. I’m singing the blues in 
his name. It’s a family tradition passed 
down through the millennia. I can trace my 
ancestry right back to the Great Rift Valley 
in Africa. Shouldn’t I be proud of such a 
noble lineage? 

There are no newspapers anymore. We’re 
all glued to the global gossip on the Inter- 
net. Square eyes, callused index fingers and 
digital brains start a rumour, anything 
about anyone, alive or dead, and before you 
know it, we all know it. 

Or think we know it. 

The CIA—or maybe it was RCA—have 
stored Elvis’ seed in hermetically sealed 
containers. They are pyramid shaped to 
preserve his orgone power. In a cloned 
future we can all holler and shake and play 
house with baby. 

The scarab-derived pigments are applied 
by Nubian slave girls. The painted sarco- 
phagus lies buried beneath suffocating 
sands until a water boy accidentally un- 
covers the first step leading down to an Art 
Deco treasure house. He is given a pome- 
granate for his pains. Six seeds will see him 
through a troublesome winter. 
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A genetically mutated mosquito—coolly 
hibernating for three thousand years — 
attacks Lord Carnarvon at the grand open- 
ing of the tomb. The tragic English gentle- 
man lives just long enough to glimpse the 
mirror pharaoh. As with all heroes and 
idols, this one is another blank slate for our 
own home movie projections. 

Carnarvon sees his own death and is not 
disappointed. 


he truth is I’m sending this back by fax 

from the early twenty-first century. 
Just another popularly accepted, mundane 
scientific invention to make our god-fear- 
ing ancestors gawp in wonder. Your future 
is much like your present, only more so. 

We’ve had to abandon the attempt to play 
the pharaoh’s stone recordings as natural 
erosion has caused too many irritating 
drop-outs. 

It has been noted that Elvis is an ana- 
gram of Levi’s. The ceremonial colours of 
Ancient Egypt were white, blue and gold, 
which today have been rendered as a uni- 
form of t-shirt,denims and sparkling rivets. 

Enter. Escape. Exit. 

That’s all he wrote. 


Allen Ashley writes, “Although my genre 
stories only just number into double figures, I 
estimate that I've had over 100 football- 
related articles published, so watch out Des 
Lewis, I'm on your tail!” He hopes he will not 
be remembered as the slipstream writer who 
murdered slipstream. 


John Benson & Tina Reigel (see the poem 
The Disappeared on page 27) are the editor 
and assistant editor of the acclaimed maga- 
zine Not One Of Us, which has just moved to 
12 Curtis Road, Natick, MA 01760, USA. The 
price remains $5. 


David Checkley (all artwork this issue) is 33, 
married, and didn’t take art at school. He has 
done portrait work for a while. Fortean sub- 
jects interest him and influence his pictures. 
This is the very first time that he’s had any- 
thing published, and we have another superb 
collection from him in TTA9. 





Because of dust 


Chris Kenworthy 


hen I think about Rachel I re- 
member being locked out of my 
car with her on the Derwent 


Water car park. It was warmer than you'd 
think possible for October, the sunset dissi- 
pating while we waited for the AA reco- 
very van to arrive. I kept apologising, but 
she said it didn’t matter. I’d only known her 
for one full day, but she wrapped her arms 
around me, making me acutely aware of her 
thin breasts pressing against my chest. As 
the air grew colder, the contact warmed our 
skin. 

Td met her a week previously at the 
Corner House cinema in Manchester. They 
were launching a new fiction magazine the 
same night, upstairs, so the theatre itself 
was virtually empty. 

The film was Spanish, so I needed the 
subtitles. Reading them isn’t normally a 
problem for me, but they were lower than 
usual on the screen, and every time I read a 
line my attention fixed on the back of 
somebody’s head. She had blonde hair, 
which was an obvious distraction. There 
was no movement from her until the credits 
ran, and then she wiped one hand around 
the back of her head, lifting her hair so that 
Icaught a glimpse of neck. 

I don’t normally go into the bar on my 
own, but when I saw that she ventured in 
alone, I followed. She sat at a large table, 
which gave me an excuse to share it with 
her, because the smaller ones were crowd- 
ing up. 

“Did you enjoy that?” she asked. 

I looked up from the programme sheet, 
which I was pretending to read. “Oh yes. 
The bit where the boy walked up behind 
the woman hitcher, so slowly. Wonderful.” 
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She nodded, then smiled. I wanted to ask 
her if she came here often, quite simply 
because I was curious to know why I’d 
never seen her before, but it was such a 
cliché that I didn’t speak. 

I read my programme again, drinking 
frequently, trying to think of something 
less predictable to ask, but a few minutes 
later she rescued me by saying, “I’ve got to 
catch my train now,” as she sidled out from 
behind the table. 

Without thinking or hesitating I asked if 
she’d like to go out some time. I knew my 
expression was going to change from one of 
blank abandon to a pathetic sort of nervous 
query, but she said yes quickly, which was a 
relief. 

It turned out that we were both free the 
following Sunday. I’d been planning to go 
to the Lakes, not for any serious walking, 
just a wander, and she said she’d love to go. 
Hadn’t been up there since she was seven. 

“Where do you live?” I asked. 

“Hebden Bridge. It’s in the middle of no- 
where, but there are plenty of trains. I can 
meet you at your local station, early on.” 

We swapped phone numbers and she left. 
I drank slowly in case she missed her train 
and came back, but soon the bar lights were 
switched off, making me realise the time. 
Outside it had started to rain, a thin sum- 
mery type of rain, not at all cold, and I 
smiled all the way back to my car. 


Ge the way back from the Lakes we 
stopped at the Tebay service station, 
and over two treacly coffees, Rachel gave 
me a sugar cube; in fact it was a packet of 
two cubes, held together in a rectangle of 
white wrapping with a red T logo. 


“Tt’s a present,” she said. 

“Tl treasure it.” 

I’m sure she knew the intimacy of her 
gesture, because she looked into my eyes 
for a long time, but I don’t know if she real- 
ised how tightly I'd hold onto her gift. 

There is a shelf in my house where I store 
the few important objects that have been 
given to me. They are all soaked with mem- 
ories, and when I put them in my hands I 
relive the moments when people offered 
slithers of themselves. 

On the left is Mark’s feather, held down 
with a blob of blue-tac. We were staying in 
north London at the time, during a relent- 
less summer. The streets had a fine coating 
of sand, as though the dry air had sapped so 
much water from the town it had started to 
crumble. He picked a feather up as we head- 
ed for the Seven Sisters tube. It was mostly 
black, with a smear of orange and green 
along one edge. We debated whether it was 
real or dyed. Despite a lack of free-flying 
tropical birds in the city, we decided it was 
genuine, and he gave it to me. 

“Look after that,” he said. 

When I hold the feather now I can smell 
the sweaty diesel scent of the tube, and I 
remember sitting next to Mark, looking at 
each other in reflection on the other side of 
the carriage as we talked. We laughed so 
much that we missed our stop and had to 
walk from Tottenham Court Road to Foley 
Street, making us late for the party. 

Next to the feather are stones that Nick 
and Decko gave to me. I’d never been on a 
beach with so many different types of 
stone. For half an hour we picked out flat 
rocks and skimmed them on the lulling 
green waves which shattered around us, 
making us run back to preserve our feet. 
When the air softened with rain we ex- 
changed stones. Nick gave me a dull pebble 
the colour of brick. Decko’s stone looked 
like melted porcelain, with a vein of rouge. 

If I hold those stones now, one in each 
hand, I can remember details I wasn’t even 
aware of at the time: the seagulls’ key- 
shifting song, the stink of marshland be- 
hind us, and the murmur of an ice cream 


van’s engine, parked close by, its beige and 
red paint seeming to grow brighter as the 
ashen clouds turned black. 

Rachel’s sugar cube is on the right of the 
shelf, and when I touch it, my memories are 
bewildered; my eyes grow wet before I 
know what to think. 

I only knew Rachel for one full day, so 
it’s difficult to understand why she had 
such an effect on me. Within an hour of her 
climbing into the car, within ten minutes 
even, we relaxed. Instead of talking about 
who we were and what we did, we talked 
about what we’d seen on the news last 
night, the things we could see out the 
windows. We talked about small details. 
Normally it takes weeks for a relationship 
to settle into this sort of familiarity, but by 
the time we passed Forton Services, with its 
magic roundabout tower, I felt certain we 
weren’t going to stumble. 

With anybody else I would have felt a 
need to do specific things, to plan a series 
of events to prevent awkward silences. With 
some people in the past I’d even memorised 
lists of subjects to talk about, so that we 
wouldn’t struggle. It’s a shabby technique. 
How many times have I asked people what 
records they like, only to be worryingly 
disappointed? If somebody tells you that 
they like Barry Manilow on a first date, it’s 
going to make you back off before you have 
any idea about your feelings for them. 
When you love somebody, such things are 
endearing. 

I couldn’t face another conversation ask- 
ing what films somebody liked, whether 
they played a musical instrument, where 
they went to university, how they got on 
with their parents. I never asked Rachel any 
of these questions, and she didn’t ask me. At 
the end of the day I knew very few facts 
about her, but I saw the way she ran her 
hands through the grass as we sat by Der- 
went Water, and knew more than if she had 
given mea history of preferences. 

We drove up to Keswick along the as- 
tounding curves of the A66, where the west 
coast mountains are jagged silhouettes 
with a frosting of mist over them. 
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“T can’t believe this weather,” I said. 

It was warm enough to wear t-shirts, and 
there were no clouds until late afternoon, 
though something about it being autumn 
made the air feel clean. 

We found a quiet place to sit, south of 
Friar’s Crag. The ground was dry and we 
sat there for hours, leaning against a tree, 
picking at the grass, fiddling with stones, 
listening to brittle leaves peeling from the 
trees and landing on the water. The lake 
itself was still, mercifully free of boats. The 
sun went behind Cat Bells cooling the val- 
ley with shadow. 

Walking back to the car the air became 
so still that I stopped to watch the lake. Its 
surface was without ripples, one sheet of 
unmoving white. 

A grassed area lead down to the water. 
Rachel followed me and stood to the side as 
I knelt close to the edge, putting my hands 
through the surface. Its fragile skin gave 
way and I put my arms in, almost to the 
elbow. Rings of dark circled outwards from 
me. 

I drew my hands out when they were too 
cold, and droplets fell away. A few strips of 
transparent jelly remained on my skin like 
blisters of glass. I realised they were lee- 
ches and wiped them off on the turf. 

My arms were dry by the time we reach- 
ed the car, but after standing outside for 
twenty minutes waiting for the AA, we 
were both frozen, apart from the places 
where our bodies pressed. 

It was fully dark as we drove down the 
M6, and Rachel insisted that I drop her at 
Preston railway station. I kept offering to 
run her all the way. 

“You'll be up all night. Trust me, there’s a 
late train. I'll be OK. My house is one bus 
ride from the station, so I'll be quite safe.” 

She had countered all my planned argu- 
ments, so I could only say, “But I'd like to 
run you back.” 

“T don’t like the thought of you driving 
home so late,” she said, and her concern 
made me want to grin. 

At the station she wouldn’t even let me 
see her onto the platform. 
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“Tll wait a few minutes, in case you’ve 
missed it,” I said. 

“T1l be fine.” 

She was standing outside the car, leaning 
in to talk, which made it impossible for us 
to kiss. I smiled as she slammed the door 
and gave a wave. I looked round to see her 
one last time, but she’d already gone 
through. 


was absolutely certain that Rachel said 
she’d phone me, but when a week had 
passed I almost gave up on her. 

Each night I promised to do something 
useful, even to go out, but I stayed in with 
the TV on, dying for the phone to ring. 
People did ring, proving that the line was 
working, but Rachel never called. 

I was determined to wait for her, not out 
of stubbornness, but because I didn’t want 
to look pushy. 

It had happened to me once before, with 
Anna. I’d known Anna for about two years, 
vaguely, because she worked in my local 
newsagent. I always felt there was some- 
thing movingly significant about the fact 
that my first words to her had been, “Guar- 
dian please.” I was sure this meant we were 
fated to have a relationship. She agreed to 
go out with me for a drink when I finally 
asked, but we found each other unbearable 
dull. We both toyed with beermats in the 
Anchor while she told me that she played 
the organ, and that she liked Barry Mani- 
low. At first I made polite comments about 
this, to fill the gaps in the conversation, but 
once Id had a couple of drinks I asked her 
what the appeal was, made references to his 
nose. She said I was being a bit predictable. 

For some reason we both tried to keep 
the momentum going, and went back to my 
place. Our conversation was even more ner- 
vous, and when I finally got round to kiss- 
ing her, my arm over her back felt uncom- 
fortable. It was the same sense of unease I 
feel when holding other people’s children: a 
total lack of familiarity. Her lips, although 
soft, were narrow and didn’t move much. 

I rang Decko the next day and told him 
that she kissed like a frog. This was rude, 


but it indicated to me that I shouldn’t let it 
go any further. Strangely, after I got off the 
phone to him I went to the bathroom and 
found a frog perched on the side of the 
toilet bowl. This unnerved me. 

A week after having declared that she 
kissed like a frog, and determining not to 
see her again, I was desperate for her to 
ring. I finally decided that I would call, just 
in case she had lost my number, but before I 
had worked out how to word it my brother 
rang me up. He’d seen Anna in town with 
another man. 

“It could be her brother,” he said, “but 
they were holding hands.” 

Since then I’ve bought my newspapers 
elsewhere. 

I decided that despite the risk of repeat- 
ing history, I would call Rachel, just to see 
if she still had my number. After all, she 
could be sitting there hoping I'd get in 
touch, wondering what she did with that 
slip of paper. I might even give in and say 
that I couldn’t wait for her to ring. 

I barely knew her, but was quite ob- 
sessed. With Anna I'd been keen to see her 
again, even though we didn’t get on, be- 
cause of her sudden unavailability, her re- 
fusal to reconnect. With Rachel, my enthu- 
siasm was for the way she made me feel. I 
liked the simplicity of this. 

The voice that answered had a slight 
accent, similar to Rachel’s, but sounded old- 
cai, 

“Ts Rachel there please?” 

There was a sound of swallowing. 

“Hello?” I tried, but only heard the same 
sound, and then the phone was put down. 

I tried the number again, quite annoyed, 
but at the same time worried. 

It rang six times before it was picked up, 
and I could hear sobbing at the other end. 

“Are you a friend?” the voice said, her 
breath catching. 

eivesr: 

“Tm so sorry,” she said. “Rachel died last 
Monday. She was buried today.” 

I felt that I ought to keep talking, to be 
polite, but a silence followed where I could 
hear our breathing mingle in the phone. 


More than anything I was astounded that 
it had happened on Monday, the day after 
we parted. I was frightened by the thought 
that I’'d been picturing her alive, doing 
things, when she’d been in a morgue. 

“What did she die of?” I asked. 

“Her headaches, finally,” the voice said, 
breaking up. I caught the word ‘haemor- 
rhage’ which was enough to clarify her 
meaning. 

“T’m her mother,” she said, and I couldn’t 
help but notice that she was using the 
wrong tense. 

When I managed to get off the phone I 
was aware that my whole body was waxy 
with sweat, and that my stomach had glued 
with something heavy. I'd never known 
anybody die, not even my parents. Having 
known Rachel such a short time didn’t 
make it seem any better. I felt more cheated 
than if I’d been treated to a few years with 
her. 

I experienced curiously selfish and sex- 
ual thoughts, such as annoyance at the fact 
that I would never know what her nipples 
looked like. I would never know how she 
kissed or what she smelt like after sex. I 
wanted to be able to put my hands on her 
belly while she breathed in sleep. I'd never 
even see her washing her hair. 

It was difficult to picture her without 
imagining her being in the coffin. It would 
take a while for her body to rot fully, but I 
knew the initial sourness would have set in. 
They say that the softer parts give way first. 
The eyes moisten and slush, anus and vag- 
ina widen into mouldy clefts. 

Already, decay would have made her 
hideous. 

In my bedroom I clutched the sugar cube 
with my eyes closed, and smelt water, pet- 
rol, and something like warm wood, which I 
remembered was her hair. 


e| eading east on the train, the country- 
side lost its colour. Autumn leafed trees 
gave way to barren trunks. There was old 
snow, dirtied and patchy, chimneys grizz- 
ling smoke into the sunless layering of 
cloud. 
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Hebden Bridge confused me because 
there weren’t enough signs to find my way 
around. The roads surrounding the canal 
were all being worked on, so that amongst 
the pollution stained buildings, were end- 
less bright rags of safety ribbons and 
tangles of orange plastic fencing. The JCBs 
and earth movers were abandoned, their 
joints looking frozen. 

The bus ride up to Heptonstall was un- 
nerving, because the back wheels skidded 
and whined over the cobbles, and we drove 
up roads that I felt were too steep even to 
walk on. The bus driver indicated the stop I 
had asked for. “There you are love,” he said. 
I'd only been to Yorkshire once, and it took 
me a while to get used to men calling other 
men ‘love’, but when he said it, I appreci- 
ated the kindness in his voice. 

I'd talked to Rachel’s mother again on 
the phone, and she was horrified that I had 
missed the funeral. 

“T tried to call her friends,” she said, her 
jerky breath crackling down the line, “but 
there weren’t many I could track down. She 
didn’t keep an address book. She memo- 
rised numbers and names.” 

“Were there many people at the funeral?” 

“No. Not many.” 

She insisted that I go over and stop with 
her. Iagreed, saying that I wanted to see the 
grave. 

She said: “There’s more for you to see 
than that.” 

The house was set back from the road 
down a stone path. Where there had once 
been a lawn, the ground was completely 
dug over, ploughed ridges cradling granu- 
lar snow. 

Rachel’s mother opened the door and a 
hot rush of cooking wafted out. She was as 
tall as me but quite wide. She squinted 
permanently, and the wrinkles worsened 
when she tried to smile. 

“Tm so glad you came.” 

I felt disoriented, again reminding my- 
self how brief my relationship with Rachel 
had been, but knowing that I wanted more. 
I couldn’t bear to let it end at that. I wanted 
to recover something of her. 
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By the time Mrs Clarke had fed me 
scones and cake, along with several cups of 
dandelion tea, I knew it was too late to 
venture out to the grave. It was only just 
past six o’clock, but it had been dark since 
three. 

She told me all sorts of stories about 
Rachel and her father. I smiled, nodded, 
added words of encouragement, but really I 
wanted to get some sleep. 

“How did you know her?” she finally 
asked. 

“Tt’s difficult to say. Did she ever mention 
me?” 

“Not by name.” 

I realised how ridiculous this was, be- 
cause she wouldn’t have had time to tell her 
mother anything about me. 

“We both shared an interest in films,” I 
said, worried that the formality of the 
phrase would reveal its lack of sincerity. 

The woman nodded slowly. 

“Did you love her?” she asked. 

The question shocked me less than I 
would have thought. That she asked it 
wasn’t much of a surprise, but the fact that 
I had to think before I could answer start- 
led me. 

“T don’t really know,” I said, my throat 
becoming hard. “I didn’t really have time.” 

I took the plates into the kitchen and 
washed them. Trying to look out of the 
window into blackness I found it difficult 
to see anything. There were cobwebs and 
flies stuck to the other side of the glass, and 
a couple of moths flickered against the sur- 
face. I saw myself in the reflection then, 
noticing that my posture had lowered and 
my face was thin. 

Leaning round the door to the front 
room, I said, “I think I'd better get some 
sleep, before tomorrow.” 

“T’ll put you in the spare room,” she said. 
“Tt’s next to Rachel’s. I haven’t been in there 
since she died. It’s still a mess. I can’t face 
cleaning it up.” 

“Tl clear up in there if you like.” 

Her face sagged first, and even as she 
smiled at my request, her eyes were shiny 
with tears. 


“You’re welcome to look through her 
things,” she said. 

It was a peculiar thing to say, so I kept 
quiet for a few moments, until she led me to 
the spare room. I didn’t expect to sleep at 
all because the room was freezing, but as 
soon as I had curled up under the itchy 
blankets, I fell into it dreamless. 


woke at half past six and the curtains were 

full of amber light. Outside there was a 
black and white valley, a new covering of 
snow over the coal coloured ground, mak- 
ing the trees look sharp. A pool of mist had 
settled in the valley and the rising sun sent 
warmth through it. Sunrises have more cla- 
rity than sunsets, more like a concentrated 
shine instead of a wash. The sun turned red 
as it rose, then became a colourless circle as 
I watched the sky becoming blue, dampen- 
ing with cloud. 

My skin felt warm, but the room was still 
cold enough for my breath to form clouds. 

I dressed without washing, because I was 
trying to be quiet, then went to Rachel’s 
room. It was smaller than the one Id slept 
in, but much warmer. There was a ward- 
robe, a cupboard with mirrors, and a bed. 
There were no posters on the walls. I ex- 
amined the bottles of deodorant, perfume 
and moisturiser by the mirror, disappoint- 
ed that this was so familiar and ordinary a 
bedroom. 

I chose a jar of Vitamin E Facial Cream 
and unscrewed the cap. Inside the sticky 
stuff was swirled where her fingers had 
been. It smelt sweet, and as I looked closer I 
could see the tiny lines that had been left by 
the passing of her fingerprint. 

I wanted to look at her clothes, to imag- 
ine her wearing them. When I opened the 
top drawer I found piles of folded white 
underwear. The bras were on one side, 
panties on the other. I lifted a pair out, their 
softness giving me an erection which made 
me frown with guilt. As I put the knickers 
back I noticed a slight yellowing along the 
gusset and closed the drawer quickly. 

Until then I hadn’t noticed anything 
wrong with the bed, and it took me a few 


moments of staring to work out what was 
bothering me. The bed hadn’t been made 
since Rachel was lifted from it, and there 
was still an impression of her in the duvet. 
On the pillow there was a wide stain, which 
I thought must be blood. 

The material was cold when I touched it, 
in contrast to the heat of the room, and I 
knew then that the room couldn’t give me 
what I needed, so went downstairs. 

From the front room I could see the 
church and the edge of the graveyard, about 
a minute’s walk away. I would need hot 
water, so I went back into the kitchen. It 
was clear now why I hadn’t been able to see 
anything out there at night; the kitchen 
window looked into an old conservatory. 
Each window was mottled with something 
that looked like birdlime. The windowsills 
were lined with potplants, all long dead, the 
soil dried so deeply that you could see their 
white roots, like grubs. Between the plants 
were hundreds of dead flies, scattered like 
raisins. I noticed the sound of those that 
were still alive, which until then I had 
presumed to be the hiss of the fridge. Some 
were spinning on their backs, legs jiggling. 

Flies and moths circled wildly, a concen- 
tration of them in the far left-hand corner, 
crawling over the wood. I couldn’t work out 
what they could be eating in there, or why 
there were so many. 

The prospect of going in there to clear 
the place out was obviously too much for 
Mrs Clarke. It must have been too much for 
Rachel as well, because they seemed to have 
been gathering for months. I thought that I 
would make an attempt to sweep the worst 
of them away, before going home. Depend- 
ing on what happened at the grave. 

I found a plastic bucket in a cupboard, 
took the mop out of it, then filled it with 
hot water. I squirted some Ecover into it 
and left the house without spilling any. The 
snow was difficult to walk on, especially as 
it had settled on ice, but as this meant I had 
more chance of being alone, I didn’t mind. 
The bucket steamed like a nitrogen experi- 
ment on Tomorrow’s World. I remember 
they used to put soft things, like fruit, into 
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the liquid, and then shattered them with a 
hammer, for effect. 

The church building wasn’t impressive, 
but the old graveyard was unique. Where 
grass would usually be, the ground was 
plated with fallen headstones, more piled 
on top of them, leaning around and against 
each other. They reminded me of Stone- 
henge, and I remembered something Rachel 
had told me. She said that because worms 
create holes in the ground, depositing dust 
on the surface, they are slowly burying 
everything we have built. Stonehenge, she 
told me, was sinking at the rate of six 
inches per century. 

“Just because of dust?” I asked. 

“Yes. They bring minerals up from below 
for the plants, and all the stones go deeper. 
That’s why old lawns and meadows are 
always free of stones, if you dig into them.” 

Round the back of the church I found the 
new field, only half scarred with graves. 
The last one was Rachel’s, the soil mound 
having sagged into itself. I'd imagined 
more flowers, but there were only two 
roses, one bright yellow, the other a dam- 
aged brown. Both were rotten with frost, 
welded to the soil with ice. I chiselled some 
of the ice away with my fingertips, and 
pulled the brown one free. The outer crust- 
ing fell away, revealing petals as red as 
flesh. 

There was nobody around, so I lifted the 
bucket and poured its content along the 
length of the soil. I didn’t know whether it 
would be better to concentrate on one area, 
or spread it over her whole length. In the 
end I put more water in the place where I 
thought her head would be. The bucket had 
been heavy and difficult to carry, but once 
empty I was concerned that there wasn’t 
nearly enough liquid to achieve the desired 
effect. 

I needn’t have worried, because the first 
worm heads appeared within moments. 

Earthworms don’t really have heads, but 
because there is a fold of nerves in the end 
which burrows, it’s fair enough to think of 
it as a head. They don’t have eyes either, 
which is probably why we think of them as 
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being without true life or personality. 
When I was a teenager I charmed worms 
from the soil, then pulled them apart. Some- 
times I’d cut them into several pieces, to see 
which squirmed the most. Invariably the 
gristle coloured part, which controlled cir- 
culation, was the piece which moved the 
least. 

The other segments coiled and wriggled 
until they dried out. 

Although they are pink, it’s difficult to 
think of worms as containing blood. Their 
blood is similar to ours; it even shares our 
haemoglobin. As they nosed onto the sur- 
face, I hoped these worms would share 
much more. 

I guessed they had already cast a layer of 
Rachel’s dust over the surface, in the days 
before I had arrived. 

Although she wouldn’t have rotted much, 
part of her would probably have melted 
through the base of the coffin, so that some 
of her essence was available to the soil. By 
bringing the worms out from there, I could 
gain access to her, put the moments of her 
into my hand. 

The worms were slippery but covered 
with crumbs of dirt. They reminded me of 
something intestinal, a mass of peristalsis. 
Rolling on the mud they looked drugged. I 
gathered them up, watching their bodies 
fatten and shrink as they oozed around my 
fingers. 

I remembered the sound of Rachel’s 
voice and her small laugh, the smell of her 
t-shirt, perfumed by skin as we hugged in 
the darkening trees. I remembered the 
orange flashing lights of the AA van on her 
smiling face, and the tightening of her hug 
before she let go. She held my hand, for a 
second. I saw her face clearly, and knew 
that her eyes weren’t watching me; they 
were looking into mine. 

The sky was clear, blue as twilight, and 
despite the snow and ice I was aware of how 
grassy this field was. The worms shrank, 
turning white. In my hands they felt tiny 
and sharp nosed, like maggots. As the sun 
warmed onto my back the church bell be- 
gan to chime. 


| put the bucket away before Rachel’s moth- 
er came through. We stood in the kitchen 
while she slotted bread into the toaster. I 
told her that I'd already been to the grave, 
and that I would be going soon. 

“But you'll stay for breakfast.” 

“Yes, and then I'll go.” 

She lowered the bread with a metallic 
springing sound, and I could swear I heard 
the fibres of it drying out. 

In the conservatory moths and flies rat- 
tled against the glass, and I tried to look 
away from them. 

Sunlight came into the kitchen, showing 
up dust in the air. Somebody once told me 
that ninety percent of dust is skin. I often 
wonder what the other ten percent is. The 
way those particles sparkled, I thought they 
could have been gold. 
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under the imprint Barrington Books, also 
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has just finished a novel of his own and a 
book about crop circles. His writing appears 
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Dry Crescent Blood 


Jane Del-Pizzo 


Lover sleeps fitfully, 
nails skating, pulling stickily 
as she tries to escape skin. 


“empty inside” she whispers, ; 
scratching harder to put the outside inside her, 
allits dark unknowing emptiness. 


Lover’s inside out in wet half-darkness, 
glistening against the sheets; 
moving black, raw red, closer, yet 


wondering where she's gone, 
still whispering “empty inside, please?” 





Jane Del-Pizzo also writes short stories, one 
of which appeared in the first Cold Cuts book. 


Paul Pinn (see the story Tides of Quiddity on 
page 46) is a prolific writer of short fiction, 
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every small press genre magazine there is. 
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The tides of quiddity 


Paul Pinn 


braxis: a balcony on a cliff above 
A\ Paseo Maritimo, overlooking a beau- 
tiful early morning view of Palma 
Bay. To the west the Cathedral, dark and 
majestic against the pale red and orange of 
an awakening sky. To the east an American 
warship, ominous grey, the backdrop a pale 
lilac blue. Below, the marinas with their 
hundreds of boats. The whole expanse the 
essence of post-dawn clarity: inanimate and 
silent. 

Abraxis: a special disco with stark zebra 
decor and appropriately alternating light- 
ing: darkly soft, energetically bright, with 
music to match; the clientele relaxed, with 
beautiful Spanish girls coolly eye-catching. 

Shad stands on the balcony, below a 
windmill, part of which forms Abraxis, and 
sucks in cool air. He sips a chocolate brandy, 
smokes potent Sumatran grass, his gaze 
drawing in the view. After a high-energy 
evening lasting twelve hours this is the 
perfect end for him. 

The only way to see Palma. 

When the disco has choked on its own 
blood and stopped. 


hirty minutes later: a church in the old 
neopolitan part of Palma, the other side 
of the cathedral. Early morning wor- 
shippers drift in, singularly, in black. Shad 
stands by the entrance, gazing around the 
church, repainting the stained glass win- 
dows and portraits, remoulding the statues, 
reshaping. His eyes settle on a priest, old and 
slouched ina pew, reading a magazine about 
zoophilia. 
Tam not a Catholic, father, nor Church of 
England, or a Jew or a Muslim. I am irreli- 
gious.I wish to confess the sins of thirty years. 
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The old man’s eyebrows arch in surprise; 
his eyes reveal the cracks in his creaking 
soul. For a moment Shad stands perplexed, 
hesitant, trapped as an image in his mind. 
His sins would take more than thirty years 
to confess. 

He turns and leaves without a word to 
anyone. 


had drinks beer in a large spartan cafe. 

He feels relaxed as he sits watching, 
remembering. An old man with one arm, the 
other lost in the Civil War. A withered old 
lady, kissed by two middle-aged men, one a 
taxi driver: their mother. A gypsy type wo- 
man ina bright fawn and black skirt, smart- 
ly presentable with an obediant young boy 
that fetches her coffee. A swarthy blue-shir- 
ted man in dark blue trousers, sporting mir- 
rored shades, every inch an American mid- 
west TV cop, a fantasy that is all he has left. 

A fat balding man (another taxi driver) 
plays incessantly on a fruit machine. Shad 
watches him leave with the winnings he will 
sacrifice to a god different from the one he 
prays to on Sundays. 

At a second machine stands a woman in 
her thirties, hooked like a suburban house- 
wife, but possessed of more cunning: win- 
ning and keeping. Shad leaves them all, buys 
a large bread roll in a shop next to the cafe. 

It tastes very good. 


am. San Antonio. The red light area. 

Quiet narrow alleyways revive in a 
climbing sun. Stray cats look at Shad with 
sharp suspicion. He steps into the gloom of a 
rundown bar, buys a beer from a rundown 
lady quietly resigned to her life, and obser- 
ves the patrons. 


Two old nondescript men: a drunk wear- 
ing dirty green corderoys covered with old 
white paint; and another, stranger creature, 
out of place, a replica of Picasso, or Goya, or 
Van Gogh. He mutters at Shad, smiles, mut- 
ters again. He wants Shad to put money in 
the jukebox. Shad reads the selection, shakes 
his head. They exchange smiles printed in 
blood. 

Shad wanders outside, sees a prostitute. 
His first glance catches a black-haired head 
showing symptoms of ferocious lice or some 
repulsive scalp disorder. She is obese with 
huge breasts. She wears exceedingly tight 
black and white checked hot pants that tend 
to disappear into the folds of fat on her ugly 
mottled thighs. Her painted eyes are a fury 
of black and blue, the effect Aztec or Inca, 
maybe Egyptian. 

She reeks of aggression. 

Their eyes meet. Shad crouches down be- 
side her stool positioned at the corner of an 
alley outside her doorway. He gives her a 
cigarette. They talk. She asks him if he 
wants to fuck. Only 1,000 pesetas for her, 
500 for the room. He declines. Why? Satu- 
ration, he explains, then mumbles some- 
thing about British and Americans and 
makes a slashing gesture across his groin. 

Shad thinks he is in Saigon. 

He and the prostitute talk about business 
matters and a transvestite sitting further 
down the alley. He’s a stocky young man ina 
tight red skirt and walks like a puppet, his 
hair dyed blond, an impressive bust partly 
visible as the real thing. 

Shad drifts on, talking to cats, watching 
them watch him. A Spanish lady smiles sug- 
gestively at him. She’s dressed in a conserva- 
tive manner — tartan skirt, red top, casual 
shoes. She could be a friendly checkout lady 
from the supermarket down the road, or a 
waitress in a family-run cafe. But she’s not. 
She’s a friendly whore. 

They smile. Shad says good morning, 
shakes his head, re-enters the bar for ano- 
ther beer and tries to bargain the price down 
to 80 pesetas. No way. 100 or nothing. He 
coughs up the extra, gets a light for a ciga- 
rette, leaves by another doorway. 


And sees another prostitute. 

Slender, long-legged in jeans and t-shirt, 
hair clipped back, long and brown, features 
attractive with skin a shade neglected and 
showing the strain of her profession. Beeki. 
Shad shares her doorstep and asks how busi- 
ness is. 

She shrugs, asks if he wants a fuck. 

Shad reluctantly declines, his mind a 
bloodprint of passion, his body a limp rag. 
He hasn’t enough money, anyway. She per- 
sists: only 3,000, including the room. Shad 
makes the mistake of mentioning a contact 
in Ca’n Pastilla, a few klicks down the coast 
from Palma. He might have some spare 
cash, or a credit card and cheque book. May- 
be he can help. Beeki brightens a little, dis- 
courses on the intricacies of international 
banking. The more she talks the more hope 
glimmers. Shad turns the conversation 
round to her. 

Beeki is 24, small-nosed, with a bambino 
boy. She’s been a prostitute for 4 years and 
will work for another year or eighteen 
months, then return to the mainland, near 
Malaga, her birthplace. She has no husband 
(and at this point Shad trips off on fantasy). 

He notices her nail varnish, silvery pink; 
her eyes—not yet dark with ripening cyni- 
cism. She notices the ring on his left hand. 
She wants to look at it. He gives it to her. She 
inspects it closely. With a cold inevitable 
logic she suggests a deal: the ring for her. 

Gold with two diamonds: Shad would ex- 
pect more than a few hours with her. He’d 
expect her continuous presence for the rest 
of the mission. He declines, tells her it was 
his grandfather’s ring. 

She nods, understands, returns the ring. 
And asks where he’s been. 

Abraxis, he replies. 

Her eyebrows rise as if the word is highly 
significant. Then she repeats it, softly, slow- 
ly, with reverance. 

They talk some more, discussing cocaine, 
heroin and LSD. They hinge on the acid and 
Beeki rattles off the market price—2,000 
pesetas a hit. Shad tells her it’s only 1,000 
where he comes from. She seems impressed, 
but he’s not sure. 
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She doesn’t ask him where he’s from. And 
they lapse into silence. 

The sun is higher, promises of a cloudless 
hot day swimming in the warm air. 

“You want no fuck?” she says. 

“Yes, but no pesetas.” 

“Your friend in Ca’n Pastilla?” 

“Contact. Maybe. Depends on the money 
from...” He wonders where he’s really from, 
and if it’s on the international banking net- 
work. He can’t remember, the past as hazy 
as the present, as mysterious as the future. 

“You no like me?” she asks with a sudden 
petulance. 

“Of course I do. You’re a very nice girl,” 
and he affectionately grips her leg. But not 
for too long in case he falls more deeply in 
love and the fluidity of his existence coagu- 
lates into stagnation. She looks sad — the 
guilt lure—and he falls for it, feels bad for 
not obliging her. But only for a moment, 
before the haze of perception again drifts 
over the flaw, and his guilt dissipates into 
the future ready to ambush him again. 

“You must go,” she concludes. “People see 
you they not come.” 

He gets the picture. He’s interfering with 
business and she’s right. He gets up, strokes 
her hair, tells her to take care, and departs. 

“Adios,” she says softly as he walks away. 

“Adios,” he replies, but he really doesn’t 
want to leave. 

The transvestite cadges a cigarette off 
himasheleavesthearea. 

Shad asks how business is. The trans- 
vestite shrugs and grimaces. 


10 30am. Shad gets a bus for the fifteen 
minute ride to Ca’n Pastilla. 

Noon: he wakes up on the bus, now stand- 
ing at its destination just past Ca’n Pastilla. 
He steps off into a pleasant green square. 

How nice. How hot. Ten-thirty to noon. 
Where has he been for the last ninety min- 
utes? Riding up and down from Palma to the 
end of the bay? Seems so. 

He walks. Enters a bar. Drinks a beer. 
Walks. Enters another bar. Drinks another 
beer. Walks. Sees a contact on the beach, 
sunbathing in unreliable November warmth. 
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“T need money,” Shad says without pre- 
amble. 

The contact looks up, startled. “What?” 

“T need money.” 

The contact finally recognises him. “I 
gave you a hundred pesetas yesterday, and 
so did quite a few others from what I saw.” 

“T need big money. To get married. To live 
like you. To complete the mission. Ten thou- 
sand would do, even twenty if you can spare 
its 

“No. Got nothing on me today.” 

Shad closes in. The contact stands, glares 
at him. Shad is shorter, less muscular, weary 
of the way of the life. The contact tells him 
to piss off. For a moment Shad remembers a 
time when he would have dragged this con- 
tact down to the sea and drowned him. Or 
someone like him. There seemed so many 
these days. Maybe this time he had the 
wrong one. 

“She’s worth it,” he says. 

“Who is?” 

“The girl... in Palma.” 

“Yesterday it was a mission. Today it’s a 
girl. Tomorrow it’ll be some other shit. Go 
on—piss off, you’re getting on my nerves.” 

Shad obeys. The mission demands it. 

“And take a dip in the sea,” the contact 
shouts after him. “You stink.” 

Shad ignores him. Obviously the wrong 
contact. The right one would know about 
him. Would know that where he comes from 
no one is born with the ability to stink. The 
thought forces him to stop. He looks up into 
a sky streaked with filaments of ragged 
cloud, tries to picture his home. 

Impossible. 

He moves on up the sparsely populated 
beach, searching for the right contact, occa- 
sionally finding one who gives him a crum- 
pled note, a pointer, a clue to follow through 
to the next bar, or if the contacts are fre- 
quent, another disco, trapped in the same 
disconsolate tube of betrayal as the indians 
of North America and the aborigines of 
Australia, treading the song lines, the ley 
lines, the lines of the mind, searching the 
haze for a landmark of the soul, a signpost 
to home, mother’s womb, a father’s hug. Mf 





Pop goes Weasel 


Steve Antczak 


ribal banging overlaid by the echo of 
| someone puking into a toilet oozed 
out the open windows. Like a pneu- 
matic nightmare the latest remixed dance 
single, ‘Retch’ by the Psychotics, flowed 
into the night of the backyard lit only by 
burning wood. They clustered around, the 
ones gathered again for a secret party, a 
practiced ritual born in a flash of green 
lightning at a similar party months before, 
in that very same backyard... 

Bone nudged Annabel with his elbow. 
When she didn’t respond, he nudged her 
again. Her eyes flickered with the flames of 
the bonfire a few yards away. 

“What?” she replied without looking 
away from the spot she’d been staring at. 
Staring at for the last two hours. A patch of 
ground cleared away for a second coming, a 
third, a fourth, a frequent messiah bringing 
miracles in his voice, and his touch as far as 
Annabel was concerned. Her entire being 
was focused on that patch, where not even 
the tiniest insect moved that she didn’t see 
it, to measure its progress over terrain that 
at any moment could explode with green 
energy and deposit a ghost of a man. 

“Beer,” Bone said. He held the offering 
out far enough for her to see without having 
to look directly at it, and so move her eyes 
away from that one holy spot. She reached 
out and grabbed the plastic cup full of 
foamy Old Milwaukee or Busch or what- 
ever American pisswater happened to be in 
the discount keg. 

“Thanks for the beer,” she remembered 
to say after a long sip, just as Bone was 
about to leave her wrapped in her silence 
and rejoin Scary Gary, Natas, Sin, and Can- 
dy clustered around the bonfire. The band 
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was all there, all the Psychotics awaiting the 
arrival of their prodigal front man. Weasel. 

“You looked thirsty,” Bone told her. He 
held a half empty plastic cup of his own be- 
tween his teeth as he drew the leather biker 
jacket closer around him and zipped up. 
Black leather, black jeans, black painted 
fingernails, and shocking blond hair shav- 
ed into a mohawk pegged him for a denizen 
of the VFW hall five-bands-for-five-dol- 
lars concert moshing set. 

Annabel sipped more beer and brushed a 
lock of hair out of her face. Her hair was 
dyed red with henna and was long enough 
to cover her shoulders like a shawl, which 
was the only thing keeping her warm in her 
t-shirt and jeans. It was 40 degrees cold, 
and she held her own leather bomber jacket 
in her lap. Also, piled atop a 55 gallon metal 
drum beside the one she sat on were a pair 
of old worn bluejeans, socks, and Polish 
paratrooper combat boots. Weasel’s. 

“Tt’s a lot warmer by the fire, you know,” 
Bone told her. It was one of his more annoy- 
ing traits, to care about Annabel when she 
didn’t even care about herself, couldn’t, un- 
til Weasel was there. 

“T know,” Annabel answered abruptly, 
wishing Bone would leave now. She didn’t 
want to deal with his shit tonight of all 
nights, and she knew she would have to 
when Weasel would be there needing her. It 
was fucked up enough without Bone adding 
his weird trip to it. He knew there'd be rules 
before they’d started spending their nights 
together, hot and wet and soulless, but at 
least together. He knew Weasel was going 
to pop back into Annabel’s life again and 
again, and he’d accepted that. Or said he 
did. 


“You’re just gonna stare at the ground, 
then, until Weasel’s here?” 

Annabel nodded. “I want to see him 
appear. I’ve never seen that instant when he 
appears, and I want to.” 

“Whatever.” 

She heard him walk away with heavy 
steps crunching grass and life beneath 
them. “Thanks for the beer, though.” An 
afterthought of kindness. An attempt, any- 
way. 

“You said that,” his voice floated back to 
her, almost gone in the cracking laughter of 
the fire. It made her want to catch a glimpse 
of him, made her look away, made her avert 
her gaze because really he was her steady 
thing when Weasel wasn’t around, and An- 
nabel had to admit that was most of the 
time. Not that it was Weasel’s fault. Still, she 
didn’t need to be pissing Bone off every 
time this happened— 

=POP= 

—and realized she was somewhere else 
when she had wanted to be right there, and 
now she missed it. 

Again. 

“Weasel!” Annabel screamed and jump- 
ed off the drum when she saw the blood. 
Coming from his head, just above the left 
ear. He started and spun to face her, his eyes 
wide with terror. He staggered forward and 
she caught him. He was light, barely a child 
in her arms, her child at that and lighter 
because of it. She eased him to the drum 
with the clothes on it as the others came 
running. Scary Gary, the drummer always 
tap-tap-tapping with his fingers wherever a 
solid surface presented itself, was the first 
one there. “He’s hurt,” Annabel told him, as 
if the blood running down the side of Wea- 
sel’s face wasn’t enough. 

“Shit,” Gary said. “Ill get something.” 
He ran inside the house. The others kept 
their distance. This was Annabel’s thing, 
even though they were all part of it. The 
Psychotics. Up until the night of green 
lightning Annabel and Weasel had been it. 
Weird thing was, Bone had been Weasel’s 
right hand then, and the three of them had 
been the three of them. No more, no less, 


and no one knew there was anything hidden 
behind the surface of Bone’s pleasantly 
nodding facade. Maybe a hint should have 
been when Bone kicked the needle habit 
right after Weasel was gone. Or so they 
thought. 

Here he was, back again for a repeat 
performance. But each show was getting 
shorter and soon he wouldn’t be around 
long enough to sing the first note to the 
first song. 

Annabel managed to get him into the 
clothes, including the leather bomber, and 
seated against one of the 55 galloners. Gary 
rushed back out with some paper towels 
and a bottle of hydrogen peroxide. Weasel 
started trying to fight Annabel off after 
the third dab of a peroxide soaked towel, 
but he didn’t have the strength. 

“Hey, Gary,” Bone said, staying back by 
the fire. “How long we got him for this 
time?” 

“Dunno for sure,” Gary replied, not wat- 
ching as Annabel doctored Weasel. “Maybe 
a half hour. Or less.” 

“Everything set up inside?” 

Gary nodded. 

“No fucking way,” Annabel suddenly 
said. She was helping Weasel to his feet, but 
he was still unsteady. “He needs food and 
he needs to rest. Fuck the demo. Next 
time—” 

“Next time? Next time he’ll probably 
disappear after five goddamn minutes!” 
Bone screamed. He crumpled his cup and 
threw it in the fire which jumped and spit 
at him like the red cobra tattoo entwined 
around his arm. “We gotta do this tape, 
Annabel. It’s the only shot we got!” 

“It’s the only shot you have, you mean,” 
Annabel returned viciously. 

Bone’s face was distorted by the light 
thrown across it by the bonfire, but Anna- 
bel could see her remark had hit marrow. 
Bone stamped off, away into the darkness 
ready to close in on them once the flames 
died. His plastic cup had become molten 
slag amidst the sticks in the fire, and the 
stench of burning plastic wafted into the 
air on black smoke. 
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“Way to go,” Weasel croaked. His face 
sported a weak grin, recognizably Weasel’s 
trademark smart-assholiness despite his de- 
pleted state. “Gimme somethin’...” he said, 
his voice trailing off. 

“Food?” Annabel asked. 

Weasel shook his head. “Beer,” he said 
with that grin. “Need a beer.” 

Natas, the bass player, got it. “Hey man,” 
he said as he handed the beer to Annabel, 
who tipped the cup at Weasel’s mouth so he 
could drink. “Hey man, what d’ya say? We 
playin’ or what?” 

“Shit, not you too,” Annabel said. 

Natas shrugged, then nodded at Weasel. 
“Let the man make his own decision, and 
don’t be such a bitch about it.” 

“Fuck you.” 

Weasel didn’t reply as Annabel led him 
to a chair near the fire. He was able to drink 
the rest of his beer without her help. The air 
was alive with sparks, but dead from the 
weight of tension emanating from Annabel 
towards the rest of the Psychotics around 
her. 

“I’m gonna find Bone,’ Sin said, to es- 
cape it. No one said anything, so she escap- 
ed. Annabel watched her leave. They’d been 
roommates before the band thing happen- 
ed, close too, sharing the same bed more 
nights during the year than not, although 
nothing ever happened. It was just nice to 
have someone there. Which explained 
Bone, and hell, most nights nothing ever 
happened with him either because he was 
too fucked up to get it up. Annabel wonder- 
ed if there was something going on with 
him and Sin, and realized she didn’t care. 
Sin was more Bone’s type anyway, more 
punk rock, and she partied harder than 
Annabel. But then she’d never been Wea- 
sel’s girlfriend, and maybe that had more to 
do with it than anything else. 

When Weasel finished his beer he bel- 
ched and laughed at that, then held his cup 
out to Natas for a refill. Natas obliged and 
Annabel sighed. 

“What do you want to do?” she asked 
Weasel. “You want to play with them?” She 
nodded towards the band members. “Or 
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maybe we could spend some time alone 
together...” 

“So that’s why you’re being such a bitch, 
Natas said. “You’re horny? Why don’t you 
just go fetch Bone’s bone and let Weasel do 
his thing with the band?” 

“T’ve said it before and I'll say it again. 
Fuck you, Nate.” 

Weasel drained off the second cup, then 
tossed it into the fire where it melted over 
Bone’s, covering it totally. The torched 
plastic smell didn’t seem as intense this 
time. He held out his hands to Annabel, and 
she had to lean back to practically lift him 
up and out of the chair using her weight, 
almost sticking her ass into the fire. 

“Inside,” he whispered as his face drew 
near to hers, their breath mingling for a 
moment as two mist-demons dancing in the 
fog, and began stumbling that way, pulling 
Annabel behind him. 

She looked back at the others. Candy, 
who'd been staring into the fire the whole 
time, was still transfixed by the burning 
dance and mellowed by beer and probably 
some hash, knowing Candy. Scary Gary 
and Natas with one hand each in a leather 
pocket, the other holding beer ready, al- 
ways. Annabel didn’t say anything. They 
wouldn’t, either, or at least she thought they 
wouldn’t, but Gary did. 

“There isn’t much time,” he said, as she 
and Weasel went inside. No reply necessary. 

“Don’t you want something to eat?” she 
asked as Weasel rushed through the kit- 
chen. He didn’t answer, or his answer was to 
yank her through the other door, down the 
hall, and to the back room that had been, 
and still was, his room. Weasel’s room. It 
wasn’t quite the shrine some of the Psy- 
chotics had joked it was. Annabel would go 
there sometimes to get away from the 
others, to think, and sometimes maybe to 
talk to Weasel when he wasn’t there. Sin or 
someone had overheard her in there once, 
and the rumor started that she’d go in 
Weasel’s room to pray to him. Well, maybe 
she did. She was allowed to, she loved him, 
and if anyone could hear her prayers it was 
him. But she didn’t pray, not really, she just 


talked, or she read, or slept. Compared to 
the habits of some of her friends, nothing 
she did seemed all that bad. 

Weasel’s room was pretty much the way 
it had been the night of the green lightning. 
A single shelf of true crime books, Charlie 
Manson and Jeffrey Dahmer and Black 
Dahlia and Adam Walsh, the only books 
she’d ever seen him read, screwed into the 
wall above three blown amplifiers, big 
black boxes he wouldn’t get rid of because 
of the impossible to replace bumper stickers 
all over them. Ramones from six different 
tours, 7 Seconds, Scratch Acid, Tragic Mu- 
latto, Big Black, Maximum Rock-n-Roll, 
Thrasher, SubPop... bands, magazines, and 
other entities inhabiting the punk rock, un- 
derground subculture. Annabel knew she 
and her friends clung to it even as the whole 
thing died a messy death from corporate 
poisoning and MTV infestation. But it was 
still better than selling out, or buying in 
even, and working at the mall or being 
chained to a computer eight hours a day for 
AT&T or IBM. 

So many nights she and Weasel had re- 
assured each other, told themselves they 
were doing right even if they sometimes 
felt empty inside, or lost, or if they missed 
the safe, stable, suburban, middle-class 
home life they had growing up. 

Now Weasel sat in the overstuffed recli- 
ner in the corner, made a face, then reached 
down and pulled out a thick paperback 
from under his butt. He looked at the cover 
of Stephen King’s The Tommyknockers, then 
tossed it on the futon near where Annabel 
was sitting. She picked it up and smiled 
guiltily. 

“Still comin’ in here,” Weasel said. He 
was smiling too. Not his trademark, but the 
one he shared with Annabel alone. 

“Yeah,” Annabel replied. “Is it a prob- 
lem?” 

“No, not at all. So... how’re things with 
Bone?” 

Not what she was interested in discus- 
sing with Weasel. In fact, discussion wasn’t 
what she was interested in at all, at least not 
until she and Weasel were lying together in 


afterglow with a couple of cigarettes half- 
way smoked. And they only had twenty 
minutes now. 

Or less. 

And then POP goes Weasel. 

“Do we have to talk?” Annabel asked, 
moving from the futon to kneel before 
Weasel, her arms across his lap with her 
chin resting on them. “Can’t we just do it? 
Can’t we make love?” 

Weasel reached out and gently touched 
her cheek. Annabel closed her eyes and 
squeezed his legs with her hands. 

“T can’t,” he told her. “Not after what’s 
been happening. Not knowing that at any 
time during... any second I could disappear 
and leave you there alone, probably with 
your legs sticking up into the air...” They 
both started to laugh, but didn’t quite. The 
image wasn’t all that funny, really. 

“Besides,” he continued, “I’m not up to it. 
They had me on the run just before this.” 
Annabel knew by ‘this’ Weasel meant the 
here and now. “Almost got me.” 

“Who?” Annabel asked. 

“Just before I appear back here, I’ve told 
you what it’s like, right?” 

Annabel nodded. “Yeah, I went to the 
university and talked to some history pro- 
fessor lady and she said it sounds like Colo- 
nial America. Probably run by a bunch of 
fucking Pilgrims. Told her I was doing re- 
search for a novel. Don’t think she believed 
me.” 

“Yeah, well, they caught me ... they were 
waiting for me where I appear, in the 
middle of the Goddamn town square. They 
had a net over me and dragged me to a tree. 
They were gonna hang my ass, Annabel. 
They thought I was a witch or the devil or 
something. But I got away and I just ran. I 
figured I'd disappear before they could 
catch me again, if I just kept on going, so I 
fuckin’ ran and ran and ran.” 

“Shit, Weasel, they’re gonna be waiting 
for you again.” 

“Yeah, but how long will they have me 
for? Not long enough to doa damn thing.” 

“Oh fuck, that’s right. You’re not gonna 
be around long enough to shake hands with, 
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never mind make love to! You sure you 
don’t wanna..?” 

Weasel shook his head no. “Listen,” he 
said. “Scary Gary says that whenever I 
appear it’s for less and less time, right? 
Pretty soon it'll be, like, half a second, then 
even Jess time, right?” 

Annabel swallowed dry fear, unthink- 
able things, and nodded. “Yeah.” 

“And then what?” 

“Well...” She knew what, but couldn’t 
bring herself to say it. Scary Gary had come 
up with the theory, which she preferred not 
to think about. 

“T'll cease to exist,” Weasel said plainly, 
as if he were stating a simple fact like the 
sun’ll come up tomorrow, bet your bottom 
Goddamn dollar. “Pretty soon I won’t fill 
any space long enough to...well, to be, so 
then I just won’t be, right? I won’t have 
time to exist, that’s how Gary put it.” 

Weasel was sitting up in the chair now, 
leaning slightly forward. Annabel sat back 
on the floor, more aware that they were no 
longer touching than of what Weasel was 
saying. It was just too much for her. Finally 
having something pretty good, maybe not 
the best, but pretty damn good, something 
you think maybe you could spend the rest 
of your life with. Then ZAP! he gets struck 
by green lightning and disappears, and you 
think that’s it, end of the song, end of the 
set, duck those beer bottles and burning 
cigarette butts and get off the stage be- 
cause it is absolutely over and out. 

Then it pops back into your life, again 
and again, every few weeks for a few hours 
first, then an hour and a half, then forty- 
five minutes, then half an hour...and pretty 
soon he’ll pop in and pop out literally in the 
blink of an eye, and then barely long 
enough to be Weasel, and after that? After 
that, he won’t. 

Annabel wasn’t too sure she could hand- 
le the end of the set again, when before 
there’d been an encore and this time it 
didn’t look like there’d be anything. 

“Maybe that guy from the future, what’s- 
his-name, the scientist who caused all this 
shit, maybe he’ll be able to do something,” 
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Annabel said, hoping against hope, telling 
herself no, stop it, it won’t happen so just 
shut your stupid mouth and live now be- 
cause that’s all there is. That’s all there ever 
was. 

“Kormin,” Weasel said, a telling pull at 
the edges of his mouth, a memory that did- 
n’t seem entirely unpleasant. “No, I don’t 
think so. When I was there, he said he’d 
made some progress identifying the path I 
was taking through the space-time thing—” 

“Continuum.” 

“Right. But that was all. That reminds 
me, though, he sent you a present.” Weasel 
grinned the old grin, and unzipped the 
bomber jacket. 

“How could he send something? Clothes 
don’t even stay with you. Shit, we found 
your fillings on the ground after that first 
time.” 

“Check this out,” he said, and pulled up 
one arm of the t-shirt, baring it to his shoul- 
der. 

There was a tattoo of a death’s head 
moth, intricately detailed and colored, 
practically indistinguishable from a real 
one, covering part of the bicep and tricep of 
his upper arm. 

“Wow,” Annabel said, leaning in closer 
to see better. “That’s really cool.” 

“Want it?” 

She regarded Weasel with a frown. 
“Yeah, right. Of course I want it, but what 
am I supposed to do, skin you for it? No 
thanks.” 

“Watch,” Weasel said, then proceeded to 
peel the tattoo off his arm, very slowly, but 
not removing any skin and apparently not 
causing him any pain at all. The diaphanous 
membrane of the tattoo hung limp in his 
hand, while he held Annabel’s arm out with 
the other. Then he spread the tattoo across 
her upper arm, smoothed it over, and it 
looked as real as any of her other tattoos. 
She rubbed her fingers over it, and felt skin. 
She tried to find the edges of it with her 
fingernails, but couldn’t. 

“Can I pull it off if I want to?” she asked. 

Weasel looked disappointed. “Why, don’t 
you like it?” 


“No, I love it, but .. what if someone 
accidentally scratches it off, or what if I 
scrub it off in the shower or something?” 

“Oh, don’t worry. It won’t come off 
unless you sand off the first couple layers of 
skin.” 

He leaned back in his chair, obviously 
pleased. 

Annabel brushed her fingers lightly over 
the tattoo, then regarded Weasel with tears 
glittering in her eyes. 

“Hey, what’s wrong?” he asked in a soft 
voice, Annabel not being one to cry easily. 

“It’s stupid,” she said, wiping her eyes. “I 
didn’t get to see you appear again.” 

“That’s not stupid.” 

“T only get to see you disappear. I can’t do 
that anymore, especially when the next 
time might be the last time. I just can’t.” 

Weasel scratched his chin and peered out 
the window into the black night, as if there 
was something worth seeing out there. But 
there was. Green lightning, flickering bon- 
fire, the Psychotics. There was something 
to hear, too. Bone and Sin grinding them- 
selves into a sweat hidden from moonlight 
and uncaring eyes. Annabel and Weasel 
listened with tilted heads, and Annabel 
laughed. 

“It may not work the way Scary Gary 
thinks it will,’ Weasel announced sud- 
denly. “In fact, it might be totally the 
opposite.” 

Annabel shook her head. “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Instead of just not being, I could end up 
being everywhere at once. Colonial Ameri- 
ca, Goddamn ancient Greece, running with 
T.Rex a million years ago...” 

“What about here and now?” Annabel 
asked, trying to keep the hope out of her 
voice, barely succeeding. 

“Everywhere I’ve been popping in and 
out of,” Weasel told her. “Kormin thinks 
I'll never run out of time to keep jumping 
from one place to the next, but it'll happen 
quicker and quicker to the point that Pll 
practically exist in all those places and all 
those times at almost the exact same 
moment.” 


Annabel closed her eyes against the ima- 
ges flashing through her mind. Like a slide 
projector whizzing around at mach speed. 
She saw flickering on a screen in her head 
some of the things Weasel had told her 
about, or had tried to, the first few times he 
reappeared until Annabei couldn’t bare to 
hear anymore. It came to mean so much 
more just to be with him and not talk, 
rather to make love, touch, and perform 
with the band. Even that last, the band, 
Annabel wished would Go Away and leave 
them alone with the small moments they 
had left. But she knew it wouldn’t, because 
deep down in her own marrow, in Weasel’s, 
in Bone’s and the other Psychotics’, it was 
their essence. It was the life they lived to- 
gether, their group marriage, their nuclear 
family. 

If only she could run away, but she 
wouldn’t be able to run away from herself 
no matter how far, no matter how fast. 

The images from Weasel’s odyssey 
through history and future history were 
blurred and chopped, mangled like corpses 
in a car accident, hidden by the twisted 
metal and shattered glass of her broken 
dreams. What could she imagine of loping 
duck-billed dinosaurs pursued by a family 
of bloody-jawed predators across a plain 
burning at the edges with volcanic activity? 
It came to her as a painting from one of the 
books she xvead as a child, all primary 
colors, or stop-motion life and death on 
Saturday afternoon TV. What good was it 
to tell her of twisted Puritans in black hats 
chasing through the black as coal forest, 
torches riding overhead like Will o’ the 
Wisps to lure Weasel to die at the end of a 
rope? All she saw were scenes from The 
Crucible. It was the same with the statue of 
Athena and toga clad Greeks on marble 
steps, and all the others, and the future. 

Oh, especially the unseen, impossible to 
believe future. A name, that’s all. Kormin 
the mad scientist with wild white hair, Ein- 
stein or Edison maybe, or Doctor Franken- 
stein unleashing a nightmare awakened by 
a bolt from Heaven. Or up from Hell. Who 
knew from whence green lightning was 
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born? She could not picture the future at 
all, even what had been so vividly described 
by Weasel, even what of it she now wore on 
her arm, which she had to see in the light to 
believe it was there still. Death’s head moth, 
as close as her skin. 

“Everywhere at once,” Weasel said. “Can 
you fuckin’ believe it?” 

No, she didn’t say, I can’t. I won’t. 

“How..?” she started to ask him how did 
he think he’d be able to handle it, split 
across time like that, spread out across 
space? 

As if reading her mind, and maybe he 
could after all, maybe that’s what the trade- 
mark grin was saying—I know what you’re 
thinking — as if reading her mind he said, 
“Kormin thinks I'll be able to focus my 
existence to wherever, whenever I want. So, 
like, if I ain’t into the way things are going 
here, I can decide to hang loose with 
Aristotle and the boys, right? Sounds cool, 
right?” 

“T guess.” 

“Hey, Annabel,” and now Weasel’s voice 
was low and heavy like it had been in the 
past after a few hits off a bottle of gin. 
When reality wound around them too close, 
when the light at the end was the beginning 
of another tunnel. “Annabel, don’t try to 
take this away. I need this, to believe I’m set 
for a fuckin’ ride and not about to disap- 
pear, wink, gone just like that. Believe with 
me, okay? Okay?” 

“Yeah.” She tried on her best smile but 
realized the fakery before showing it. In- 
stead she tried looking at Weasel the way 
she’d always wanted to. And she said it, too. 
“T love you, asshole.” 

Weasel’s head went back, mouth open 
and a geyser of laughter streaming up to 
the cobwebbed ceiling. “Yeah! Owww!” He 
looked at her and his face was contorted 
almost beyond recognition by sheer joy. 
Happy, Annabel understood, the first God- 
damn time she’d ever seen Weasel happy. “I 
love you, too, bitch,” he said, then heaved 
himself out of the chair, taking her hand 
and hauling her ass up while he was at it. 
“Let’s kick it out!” 
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Psychotics waiting in the living room as 
if sensing the court was in session, the Hon- 
orable Judge Weasel was taking the stand 
in his own defence. Guilty, of course, but 
that was okay by them. 

Bone and Sin came in the front just as 
Weasel and Annabel entered from the hall- 
way. 

“We gonna do somethin’ or what?” Natas 
asked, annoyed at everyone in sight. 

Weasel met Bone’s calcium stare with a 
ready trademark, Sin observed the whorls 
and swirls in the hardwood floor, Annabel 
held back tears of melancholy transport, 
Candy stared through the wall to where the 
fire still burned, Scary Gary fiddled 
around with the controls of the mixer. 

“Ready,” Gary said, after the turn of one 
more dial, breaking the party up. 

“Yeah, let’s do something’,’ Weasel 
growled, all walk on the wild side high. 

Gary sat behind the drums, surrounding 
him in a wall of unheard rhythms, rever- 
berating through the whole band as they 
waited with fluttering hearts. 

“Jesus Christ, let’s go already!” Natas 
yelled, already timing the silence to his 
own pulse. 

And Gary came down on the toms with 
the heavy end of the sticks, once, twice, 
three times, then four and five and six. 
Bone punished his bass erotically, thump- 
ing with his thumb in and around the toms, 
weaving and circling like the cobra on his 
arm. Then Candy, Sin, and Annabel began 
to hum like the Fates, Natas let his guitar 
wail like a widow, and Weasel waited like 
the ocean, waiting to let his tide in and 
sweep them all out into the deep with him, 
where his current would carry them away 
and force them to sink, swim, or just flow 
with it. 

When he finally sang, it was the horn of 
Gabriel telling everyone the fun’s over, 
come all ye faithful and let’s blow this 
dance and head for the high hills. And then, 
with all the deadbeats gone, let the real fun 
begin. 

His voice was sinister silk, raw meat, 
imitation processed cheese food substitute, 


a rose with thorns. Except only Annabel 
could hear, at the heart, the pulsing center 
of it all, just how fucking tired he was, how 
end-of-the-line exhausted popping in and 
out was making him. Let it be over soon, 
she thought, one way or another. The rest of 
the Psychotics were totally into it, eyes 
closed and bodies swaying, lost at home at 
last, engulfed by the tapestry they wove to- 
gether. Annabel held herself back, though, 
and couldn’t look away from Weasel, his 
back to her as he sang. There he is, there he 
is, there he is, there he is, there he is. Over 
and over she said it to herself, it was the 
subtext of the primal humanity pouring 
from between her pursed lips. 

There he is. 

“Tt ain’t time I’m wasting,” was the line he 
was singing, “just space!” 

=POPs 

She saw the flash of green, a thin line 
sizzle down Weasel’s back, expand and 
grow around him before she knew what it 
was, then that sound of air rushing in to fill 
his void. The music ground to a shrieking 
halt, rumbling to a stop like an industrial 
emergency, settling in on itself like a col- 
lapsing skyscraper. When the dust cleared, 
they knew it was over. 

“That was good,” Bone said, breaking the 
silence before it stagnated, as only he could 
break it because he didn’t care. 

But yeah, Annabel thought, and she 
could see the others thought so too. 

Tt was. 
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Letters 


Space is limited this issue but many letters were 
received that praised all the artwork, poems and 
stories in TTA6, with Gary Couzens’ Thunder- 
head emerging as most people’s favourite story. 
Just occasionally, however, opinion did vary 
slightly... 


from Tom Evershed 

By God, sir, what has Rhys Hughes been 
smoking? The Indigo Casbah was quite the 
cleverest, wittiest short story I’ve read for a 
very long time. It is no exaggeration to say that 
every sentence was rich with ideas fit to burst. 
Brilliantly macabre, wonderfully nonchalant. 
Give this man a bigger reefer and demand a 
novel! Of the rest of TTA6, I most enjoyed 
David Logan’s Hell on Earth Street and Gary 
Couzens’ Thunderhead, both very well written. 
Concerning interpretative as opposed to illus- 
trative artwork, a big thumbs up. This should be 
done all the time! 


from Peter Tennant 

..[ think you’ ve got it exactly right as regards 
artwork, and Alan Casey is a great talent. His 
work this issue demonstrated a prodigious and 
wide ranging talent. Not so sure about The Bee 
Keepers though...everything seemed so mecha- 
nical and calculated, and the prose seemed 
clumsy in places. Readable but not one of 
TTA’s better offerings. And the worst story 
comes from Rhys Hughes. Usually I like his 
stuff but The Indigo Casbah was an unfortunate 
mishmash of literary influences, and at thir- 
teen pages taxed my patience to the limit. Ideas 
out of Borges, mood courtesy of Poe and 
Kafka, dialogue from Jerry Cornelius stories 
by anyone. One of those seemingly intermin- 
able stories where the characters plod around 
doing things for no reason or rhyme other than 
that the author appears to think that it makes 
them more interesting. The Mogadon school of 
literature. Rhys can do much better than turgid 
pieces like this. The sad thing is it might have 
worked very well as two, or even three, shorter 
and more focused stories. 


from Neil K Henderson 

.. Two stories especially grabbed me, out of a 
fine collection. The Bee Keepers was excellent, 
the imaginative and narrative elements flow- 
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ing together smooth as honey. Mindblowing, 
evocative and very satisfying. And The Indigo 
Casbah was very much my kind of thing. I 
loved the dreamy surreal quality and the in- 
domitable internal logic that drove the action 
to its inevitable conclusion. This is what ‘alter- 
native reality’ writing is all about. 


from KV Bailey 

I was interested in and largely in agreement 
with your editorial remarks on illustration in 
TTA6. Where related to a story, the illo serves 
best when identifying and reflecting its unique 
mood — though sometimes the capturing and 
emphasising of a specific incident, adding as it 
were an additional dimension to it, can do just 
that. Alan Casey, after achieving a brilliant 
cover design for that issue, carried through the 
mood-reflecting task (general and specific) 
wonderfully well, not least in respect of his 
own The Bee Keepers, which | thought the best 
story in that issue, as I thought Tim Allen’s 
Fissurethe best poem. 


from Shaun Jeffrey 

TTA6 was another excellent showcase of 
surreal, off-centre writing and superb artwork. 
Favourite stories were David Logan’s Hell on 
Earth Street—a bit too close to home as I watch 
the houses around my area being demolished; 
what lurks within those brick facades doesn’t 
bear thinking about. As always, Logan has 
managed to weave a consistent tale that is both 
surreal and engaging. 

Brian Maycock’s poem The Latest Things 
was blackly ironic considering today’s fashion 
culture with piercings and scarificaiion. Loved 
it. 

Andrew Hook’s Slender Lois, Slow Doris was, 
I thought, the best offering in the issue. His 
sense of bizarre imagery was superb, although | 
have to say that I found his accompanying letter 
objectionable. What is it with the word ‘horror’ 
that sends people screaming for the censor. In 
the written form, it has been used throughout 
world religions as anathema to morality. The 
Devil in his many guises is the personification 
of evil, and as such is used as a conceptual 
image of horror. Before the written word, there 
was word of mouth; among the most popular 
were tales of monsters and creatures of evil. 
Regardless of the truth of the tales, people have 
always enjoyed being scared, chilled to the core 
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around a campfire with only the whisper of the 
wind as witness to the tale. So why is it that 
nowadays horror has become a byword for 
inferior fiction? Why do people shudder more 
at the mention of the dreaded word than at the 
tales? Of course there is bad horror fiction, as 
there is in any genre, but there are also those 
tales that rise up out of the pulp, tales that leave 
the reader stunned with their imagery, their 
power, a power derived from the first tales 
woven around a fire, tales that predate slip- 
stream, crossgenre and a hundred other fancy 
titles. Horror is the root from which these 
forms have sprouted. The chicken that laid the 
golden egg. Let’s not kill the chicken. TTA is to 
be applauded for using a word now considered 
taboo among the reading fraternity. 


from Anthony Cawood 

..Just to add to the debate, I don’t see any 
need to subtitle TTA at all. Fine, it may well 
include horror, dark fantasy and sf, but as each 
story generally contains a grain of one of these 
I think you may encourage the wrong type of 
submissions if you’re not careful. Essentially I 
think you’d be better putting these things in 
the guidelines and not on the front of the 
magazine. 


from Duncan Lawie 

Ive now read all of TTA6, and found it 
almost totally unlike anything I’ve ever read 
before. I was rather put off by the ‘cutting edge 
horror’ part of the byline, since almost all 
horror I’ve come across has been ugly, pathetic 
or badly written. Nothing in this magazine was 
any of those things. Weird, confusing and 
startling, yes, with amazing imagery, ideas, and 
sense of place. I’m not sure whether | felt at 
ease with any of the pieces, but none of the 
prose was wasted space. 

The art was well represented. It broke up the 
text intelligently and illustrated the stories 
without actually intruding on them. It pro- 
vided a visual aspect to the stories which 
improved the power of both word and picture. 
The picture on page 15 was probably the best 
story illustration I have ever seen. The words 
informed the picture without the picture tell- 
ing the story—an almost abstract image given 
multiple depths of meaning as the reader goes 
on. 

Wonderful. 


Surreal & Lively & Bizarre 
No. 5 ¢ The Strange Relationships Issue 





Featuring 


The Bungalow 


House 
by Thomas Ligotti 


Fiction & poetry with a sense 
of sophisticated surrealism. 
Also in this issue: 

Melanie Tem, Jeanne Cavelos, 
Lillian Csernica, Charles M. Saplak, 
Michael A. Arnzen, Pamela Briggs, 
M.R. Scofidio, Nina Kiriki Hoffman, 
Dale Hoover, and many more 

THE URBANITE No. 5: 92 pgs., featuring 
modern masters of surrealism and many 


extraordinary new talents. $5 check or money order 
(or, $13.50 for three issues) payable to Urban Legend Press. 


Mail to: URBAN LEGEND PRESS « P.O. Box 4737 
Davenport, lowa 52808 * USA 


lowa residents add 6% sales tax. Foreign orders: U.S. funds only. 


LEVIATHAN 


Featuring Fiction By: 
DAWN BRUNKE 
JOE NIGG 
URSULA PFLUG 
MARK RICH 


Original Cover Art By 
World Fantasy Award Winner: 


ALAN CLARK 











TEN JOURNEYS INTO THE UNKNOWN 
VOL I. INTO THE GRAY: 
SURFACING IN OCTOBER 1995 






“YT knew that if I turned around now, | would ever after 
wonder where the bird was going, where it wanted to 
take me. If I refused this invitation to the unknown, 
something inside me, I knew, would shrivel and die" 
--From Joe Nigg's Prologue 












$7.50 postpaid (foreign orders, $8.50) 
P.O.B. 4248, Tallahassee, FL 32315 USA 
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ONLY £1.25! £5.00 FOR 4! 
Cheques/POs/cash to: M.Oliver, 60 

Be vedi 
Greenfarm Rd, Ely, Cardiff, CF5 4RH. 
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ine vary bast 
of British ... 


Discover the bright new face of publishing in 
the British small press. 






From established, award-winning magazines to 
brand new titles brimming with attitude, you'll 
find every kind of SF, fantasy and horror, plus 
some you've never even dreamed of. 








Now this thriving scene is brought together for 






you to explore in a brand new catalogue from 
the New SF Alliance. 







Whether you’re a writer researching new 
markets, or a reader fed up with banal high 






street fiction, there’s something to suit every 
taste. 









And not only is the NSFA Catalogue the 
quickest, simplest and most convenient 
way to sample this exciting market, but it 
doesn’t cost you a penny. 







For a copy of our free catalogue, send 
a large SAE to NSFA, c/o Chris Reed, (| SF ]) 
PO Box 625, Sheffield S1 3GY, UK. >, 






WHAT OUR READERS SAY ABOUT QWF... 
"I read the magazine from cover to cover in just two evenings, the 
stones were so interesting!" 

"... both the quality and content had me spellbound. . just what the 
market needed - a magazine with wniting of high calibre and 
exemplary stories of a wide variety. Congratulations. . .I could 
hardly wait to tell you of my pleasure!” 





| Quality Women's Fiction | 


A new short story magazine which extends the 
boundaries of women's fiction 


"The overall impression is of a 'Damned Good Read'. 
I haven't seen a small press magazine containing 
writing of such a high standard for some time." 

Bob Fretwell-Literature Development Officer,Derbyshire. 


£3.75 per copy (inc.p.p) Back Issues £1.50 (inc.p.p) 
Annual Subscription £12 (4 Issues inc. p&p) 


Enter our Annual Short Story Competition 


Cash prizes, free subscriptions and more! 


New contributors are welcome and beginners encouraged, but 
they are advised to study a copy of the magazine before sending 
in manuscripts. 
For further details, enquiries, competition entry forms send SSAE to: 
The Editor 80 Main Street Linton Nr Swadlincote Derbyshire DE12 6QA 





